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Notes. 


CHRISTMASTIDE IN HOLDERNESS, 

Scarcely is Hull Fair over (Oct. 11) before the 
children come round singing ‘‘ Vessel cups,” and 
you must not on any account turn the first set away, 
or ill-luck will follow you. As a rule one of the 
singers has a little box (such as Hudson’s soap 
powder is packed in), and in it isa little doll or pic- 
ture surrounded by apples, silver stars, and crimped 
papers; sometimes the doll is missing, and there is 
nothing but papers, flowers, or apples. I have a 
vivid recollection of the lusty little urchins stand- 
ing in the hall of my house, carolling at the top 
of their voices their good wishes to me and mine; 
and as their tunes are in the minor mode the re- 
sult was oftentimes indescribable, although I must 
confess that some of our little visitors sang sweetly 
and well, The favourite carols are “ God rest you, 


merry gentlemen”; The Seven Joys of Mary, and 
the following* :— 
“* Here we comes a vesselling, 

Among the leaves so green ; 

Here we comes a wandering, 

So fair as to be seen; 

For it is of Chrisemisst time 

When we travel! far and near, 

So God bless you, and send you a happy new year. 
“ We are not beggar children 

That beg from door to door, 

We are your neighbours’ children 

That you have seen before; 

For it is of Chrisemiss time 

When we travel far and near, 

So God bless you, and send you a happy new year,” 


A most important piece of decoration in the 
house is the “ mistletoe,” which is a bunch of 
evergreens decked out with oranges, &c., and 
generally without a scrap of genuine mistletoe in 


it. 

On Christmas Eve we used to have the yule 
log brought in and set on the hearthrug before 
the dining-room fire. Each one of us then sat 
upon it in solemn silence and wished three wishes, 
which were certain to be fulfilled if we did not 
reveal our secret wishes to any one, for then the 
spell would be broken. The log was then put 
upon the fire,{ and we all gathered round and 
feasted upon the favourite Holderness Christmas 
dish of frummety,|| spice bread, and cheese. This 
must be partaken of by each for luck’s sake. These 
customs are in full swing, for I have taken my 
part in them within the last two years. 

On Christmas Eve at 12 p.m. all four-footed 
beasts kneel. One Holderness woman informed 


* I extract the following from some valuable notes 
lent to me by Mr. Ross, a well-known authority on 
Holderness. ‘“ Wassail cup women were generally called 
Bezzlecup women. For a week or two before Christmas 
these women went about from house to house with two 
dolls in a box, both smartly attired, to represent the 
Virgin and Child, and sang a carol, proclaiming ‘ tidings 
of gladness and joy,’ as was sung by the angelic choir 
to the shepherds over the fields of Bethlehem at the same 
period of the year.” During the week preceding Christ- 
mas, bands of minstrels, called waits, go about during the 
night, playing most unearthly and discordant muzaic, sup- 
posed to represent that listened to by the shepherds 
when watching their flocks by night, but which by its 
diabolic hideousness would seem rather to have come 
from the nether world, and finishing off with :— 

“ A merry Christmas and a happy new year all, 
And we a you won't forget the waits when they 
call,” 
laying particular emphasis on the second line, 

Or Chismis. 

“N. & Q.,” 6% S, viii, 487. 

The yule log ought properly to be lighted by a piece 
of last year’s log, reserved for the purpose. It is also 
called the yule clog. Mr. Ross writes: “ This is the only 
instance I believe in which the word yule is used in re- 
ference to Christmas.” 

|| Furmety, commonly called frummety, is a compound 


of creed wheat, milk, and spices, 
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me she had seen the pigs doso. An old friend told 
me that in his father’s house on Christmas Eve 
the table was set with frummety, cheese, ginger 
cake, &c., ready for the family to assemble, and 
it was so arranged that everything that was re- 
quired was to be found on the table, as no one was, 
on any pretence, to leave the table until all was 
over. Thena large candle was lighted, called the 
yule candle, which was not to be used for any 
other purpose, nor was any other candle to be 
Tighted at it, and if possible it was to last till 
New Year's Eve. The loving cup, made of spiced 
ale, was then passed round, each member of the 
family partaking of it, the elders first and then 
the young ones in turn.* 

The first person to enter the house on a Christ- 
mas morning must be a male, and the first thing 
brought in must be green. Some folks used to 
lay a bunch of holly on the door-step on Christmas 
Eve so as to be ready. Some say you must not 
admit a strange woman on Christmas Day; but I 
have heard of one old gentleman near York who 
would never permit any woman to enter his house 
on a Christmas Day, even going so far as to pre- 
vent a lady entering his house when she called ; 
neither would he permit a light to be taken out 
of his house, on any pretence, between the new 
and old Christmas Days. An old nurse told me 
that one night during Christmas week she re- 
turned home and found that the fire had gone 
out and, as usual, she could not find the matches; 
and, in spite of it being real “cauld winter” outside, 
the neighbours would not allow her to take a light 
from their houses, for fear of ill befalling them. 

It is very lucky to taste Christmas things, ¢. ¢. 
cakes, &c., belonging to other people, and espe- 
cially such as are home made. “So many mince 
pies as you eat before Christmas, so many happy 
months in the new year,” say the country folks 
when they bring out their good cheer, and will 
take no denial. The day after Christmas Day 
old women used to go about “a gooden,” i. ¢., 
ostensibly to beg wheat for frummety, but really 
getting tea, sugar, &c. This custom is also called 
“ Good-tahmin.”+ 

On Christmas morning in Hull the children 
come in droves pealing at your door-bell in order 
to wish you “a merry Christmas.” The following is 
a favourite doggerel:— 

“TI wish you a merry Chismiss and a happy new year, 

A pocket full of money and a cellar full of beer, 


* The last time I saw this done the ale was in a large 
silver tankard with two bandles ; a lady took hold of one 
and her partner the other, we then bowed to each other, 
took a sip—the lady first, of course—and then passed it 


on. 

t In Newcastle-upon-Tyne, when I wasa boy, we used 
to have wonderful men made of dough for us and baked 
in the oven. Big raisins served for eyes and mouth, and 
plump currants for the coat-buttons and other orna- 
These were known as “ yule doos.” 


ments. 


A good fat pig and a new calved cow, 

Please will you give me a Chismiss box?” 

Here is another from the county :— 

“ Ah wish ya a merry Kessenmass an’ a ha 

A poss full an’ a cellar full o’ — 

An’ a good fat pig at ‘ll sarve ya all year. 

Maisther an’ missis hoo d’ ye do?” 

Vide Notes on Holderness, p. 68. 
There is another, one stanza of which may be 
quoted, on account of the wonderful word that is 
used for children :— 
* God bless the maysther of this hoose, 

The mistheress also, 

An’ all the lahtle *nfepunks [children] 

That round the table go.” 
What are the genealogy, &c., of intepunks? I hear 
children addressed by strange names in Holder- 
ness, but this one is “ monarch of all he surveys” 
amidst a motley throng ! 

At Christmas parties in the country the young 
men have the privilege of kissing any of the oppo- 
site sex they can get hold of. When Sir Roger 
de Coverley is danced, the chief guests are ex- 
pected to dance with the cook and batler. 

All peacock feathers must be thrown out before 
New Year's Day, or else you will have ill lack.* 
On New Year's Eve you must take pieces of 
money, bread, wood, and coal, and a little salt, 
tie them up in a bundle, and lay on the doorstep 
after twelve. Some one will then come, and you 
must ask his name. If hesays“ John Smith” he 
must not be admitted, because the initial letters 
of his name are curved; but if he say “ Edward 
Thompson” admit him at once, as his initial 
letters are made up of straight lines; but he must 
bring the bundle in with him that was laid on the 
step. He must then wish you a happy new year, 
and, after receiving a gift, pass out by the 
door. Then, behold, good luck is yours for another 
year.t 

On both Christmas and New Year’s Eves, when 
the clock begins to strike twelve, the doors— 
especially the front and back—are opened, that 
the bad spirits may pass out and the good ones 
pass in, and immediately the clock has struck 
twelve the doors are shut, as it is said, “to keep 
the good spirits in.” 

The first person to enter the house on a New 
Year’s morning must be a man. Many Holder- 
ness folks tell some little chap to be ready to come 
in so soon as the old year is dead, and so secure 
good luck to the household. 

When the master enters his house for the first 
time in the new year he must take something in 
which he did not take out. A Hull friend told 
me he always emptied his pockets before he left 
home on New Year's morning, and put in some 


+ Ihe & Q.,.” 6 8, 
now some one who used to do this two years ago, 
and I doubt not she does it still. ; 
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money and bread, which he procured at his 
mother’s, and so reached his home armed with 
the necessaries of life. 

Some people place a sixpence on the door-step 
on New Year’s Eve, and so soon as the clock 
strikes it is broughtin. N.B. This, I need hardly 
say, is done in the country! You must never go 
out on New Year’s Day until some one has come 
in is the rule in some parts. * 

The first new moon of the new year must not 
be seen through glass, I know many people who 
are most particular about this, as it is said to 
cause all manner of misfortune. This moon is a 
most interesting one, and some of my young re- 
lations take advantage of its power in the follow- 
ing way. So soon as the new moon is reported, 
silk handkerchiefs are put over their heads, a 
mirror placed so as to catch the reflection of the 
new moon, and then each one looks earnestly 
through her silk handkerchief into the mirror; and 
lo! the number of moons she sees foretells the 
number of years she must wait ere she is married. 
Some say any new moon will do. Verb. sap. 

Whatever you are doing on New Year’s Day 
that will you do all the year. Several of my 
Yorkshire relatives always have a piece of work 
of some sort which is solemnly completed on New 
Year’s Day in order that the new year may be 
happy and prosperous, A sequence of completions. 

It is most unlucky to keep evergreens up in 
your house after the Twelfth Night ; and, above 
all, never burn decorations, or woe betide you ! 

W. Henry Jones. 

York House, Skirbeck Quarter, Boston. 


A NEW MEPHISTOPHELES. 

In a part of England which I will not name (for 
even Mr. Cook and his tourists may some day 
take to reading “N. & Q.”), in a certain shire, I 
say, of this fair England, is the house of which I 
have to tell—a house built in Richard IT.’s day, and 
adorned with modern improvements during the 
reign of her late Majesty Queen Elizabeth. 
Hardly anything more recent than that is to be found 
there, except, indeed, the spinet in the withdrawing 
room, and the Royal Game of Goose, and the ashen 
faggots of the great hall-fire. ’Tis years since I 
wrote down the following account, but the Lady 
Meriel, if she should read this, will remember the 
apparition, and will know who it was that played the 
organ in the chapel and wrought the exquisite lace 
that fronts the altar. 


* In Hull so soon as the clock strikes twelve on the 
last midnight of the year a troop of lads, drawn from all 
parts of the town, commence their rounds, and until 9 
or 10 o'clock in the morning your door is besieged and 
your bell-handle well-nigh dislocated by those who are 
most earnest in the new year’s wishes and equally earnest 
in the demands to be remembered. The same sort of thing 

ins on Christmas Day about 7 4.™. 


Down in a hollow of the park lies au old lake 
irregularly circular: woods shut it in to right and 
left, and, at some distance, behind. Halfway across 
this lake, and hugging the further shore, is an 
island of two acres or so, thick with all manner of 
graceful trees, golden, autumnal ; backed by these, 
and facing you, there stands in the centre of the 
island an ancient Tudor mansion, draped to the 
roof with ivy. From the great porch in front a 
smooth lawn with shrubs and walks slopes down 
to the water’s edge ; and on the left you see among 
the trees that droop over the brim of the island 
the windows of an Elizabethan chapel. When I 
came upon the scene from the bare grassy slope of 
the park, the morning sun shone full upon these 
woods and ivied walls, and filled the lawn with 
light, and threw bright still shadows on the bright 
still lake. It was an enchanted island on a fairy 
water ; and when I had passed through the wood, 
and through the gateway tower, and had crossed 
the wooden bridge, sole entrance to the place, I 
paced the lawn as in a dream—as one that finds the 
sleeping palace and is not the fated prince. I 
entered the great door, went through the deep 
porch and the broad passage beyond, and turning to 
the left, through a double-arched Tudor screen of 
black oak, I found myself in the hall. Timber 
throughout : huge arches, huge shafts, of roughly 
hewn black oak, running straight up to the open 
timbered roof. This was the Plantagenet building ; 
but in Gloriana’s days, or Solomon’s at the latest, the 
oaken screen was added, and the massive stone 
chimney-piece gilt and painted and carved with 
grotesques, and the great wing, with its vast 
mullioned window, was thrown out, and the grand 
oak staircase laid, and the ancient gallery running 
round among the rafters above and giving access to 
the upper rooms; then, in fact, the present 
house was built, around its ancient nucleus, the 
hall. I went up the staircase, round the gallery, and, 
turning into its third side, came to the open doorof a 
lady’s bower. Carved chests and boxes, carved 
tables and high-backed chairs, all of black oak, 
stood around the walls; on a dais at the end were a 
carved settee and an oval table with twisted legs, 
on which was a folio prayer-book. An oaken 
spinning-wheel stood there too, the flax still lumped 
about it, and light streamed toward me from be- 
yond, through the latticed window. I stole in as 
it had been a vision. I sat down on the dais by 
the silent spinning-wheel. All was as they had 
left it hundreds of yearsago. There was no sound, 
no life, in all the house, only the autumn wind 
rustled through the ivy that clung round the open 
casement. Without were the woods and the lake ; 
within, that lonely room, solemn with ancient 
beauty, ancient memories, and the long dark 
corridor beyond. 

At last I rose, and wandered back through the 
gallery, trying the doors. One at length opened, 
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and I was in a bedroom of the early seventeenth 
century. There was the great pent-house bed of 
carved oak, with crimson velvet hangings; the 
wardrobe, of oak veneered with walnut; the 
dressing-table, the oval mirror with its drapery of 
old lace and its quaint little drawers ; the high- 
backed chairs, the washstand—an elegant black 
oak tripod—and its half transparent china basin ; 
the very pincushion and ribbon boxes of old ; all, 
everything, was there. Ard here it was that I, 
too, became a marvel and an apparition. I stood 
in the middle of this wonderful bedroom, looking 
out through the open doorway upon the hall below. 
I looked right on ata level, under the black arched 
beams of the hall roof and along lines of pendent 
banners and hanging helms and glaives, to the 
brilliant topaz glory of the great oriel window. 
Absorbed in all this, I quite forgot my own ap- 

arance, which was certainly peculiar, for I was 
ened in black, and wore not only knickerbockers, 
but also a Louis Onze hat, almost the very dress 
worn by Mephistopheles. Moreover, I had the bed- 
room window behind me, so that my figure, dark 
and motionless, and leaning on what might seem a 
rapier, was projected on a background of strong 
light. Standing there and thus, I was ware of 
footsteps approaching along the corridor, the first 
sign of life that I had heard for hours. They came 
close, and an old woman appeared outside the door- 
way. She turned sharply towards me, wondering 
(I suppose) that the door was open, and then 
in one moment she became to me a phenomenon 
as astonishing and almost as awful as I became 
to her. For as she faced me she suddenly stood 
up on the very ends of her toes ; she threw up her 
arms, the elbows projecting, the palms of her 
hands spread wide, with the thumbs and fingers 
apart ; her mouth and her eyes and her nostrils 
opened to a preternatural size and roundness ; her 
head went backward, as if she were falling ; and, 
strangest of all, her grey hair visibly rose on her 
head under the loose light cap she wore. It was 
the realization, beyond all hope, of the wildest 
image of fright that Phiz or Cruikshank ever drew. 
But this fright could be heard as well as seen. 
All the time that I was observing its singular 
effects, a shriek, terrific, piercing, endless, was 
yelling forth from the open mouth of that unhappy 
woman. As for me, I now at length understood 
that I was Mephistopheles. And the horror and 
surprise of what I saw kept me motionless and 
spellbound, till at last, after a minute or so 
{though it seemed much longer), the old dame sank 
upon her heels, dropped her arms, turned round, 
and fied like a girl along the gallery, shrieking 
ever as she went, until her scream died away in the 
distance. 

In that chapel by the lake the organ had been 
playing and had helped to charm the sable visitant 


of the hall. And she who played it was told soon | vised and 


afterwards how Satan had indeed appeared. Yea, 
marry, and that he “ wore shinies, and had more 
hair in his beard than would make two old 
women’s wigs !” 

Not long before the late Mr. Darwin’s death, I 
wrote out for him, at his request, an account of the 
old woman’s emotion, and how she expressed it, 
But he died, and that, and much else of far 
greater importance, remained unused. 

A. J. M. 


MAGYAR CHRISTMAS FOLK-LORE, 

Christmas Eve.—On this day the Romanists fast, 
i.¢., they do not touch any meat, but eat abund- 
ance of fish and vermicelli with crushed poppy- 
seed and honey. In the evening there are Christ- 
mas trees, evening parties, egg punch (de rigueur), 
and round games at cards for nuts, &c. 

Christmas Day.—This is the day which, above 
all days, is encircled with superstitions ; every 
hour of the day has its own peculiar meaning, and 
they (the hours) portend either good or evil. It 
would seem as if on this day and night, on which 
Christianity commemorates the nativity of the 
Saviour, every good angel had descended to earth 
to scatter blessings, and as if every devil also had 
got loose from his chain and went about showering 
curses on the heads of men. Even the remnants 
of food on this day are endowed with magic power. 
The well-known “ Christmas crumb” is an im- 
portant ingredient in many folk medicines. 

Whosoever picks up an apple or a nut from the 
ground at Christmas will be covered with sores. 

A sort of basket (made of twisted or plaited 
straw, such as is generally used for taking the 
dough to the baker's) is filled with hay and 
hidden under the table, to receive the “little 
Jesus,” who is said to get intoit. Maize is put 
under the basket, and the maize thus treated will 
fatten fowls to double their ordinary size, and 
cattle will thrive wonderfully on the hay. 

Whosoever eats nuts without honey on Christ- 
mas even will lose his teeth. 

Whosoever does not eat a slice of garlic with 
honey on the holy eve will get a sore throat. 

During Christmas night one is most liable to 
succumb to the attacks of the witches, i. ¢., witch- 
craft is most powerful then. 

To step into, or to get entangled in, a hank of 
cotton on Christmas Day, causes without fail an 
attack of the “‘ evil of - 

“Lucy's chair” must be commenced oa St. 
Lucy’s Day, and one must work it (carve it, &c.)s0 
as to have it finished by Christmas Eve. 

Those who stand on “Lucy’s chair” during 
midnight mass can tell who is a witch and who is 
not. 


* My friend Mr. L. L. Kropf (who has kindly re- 
annotated this article) tells me that he has 
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Yea, There is a very curious old song sung on St. | Kriza says that he asked a minister who lived 
| more Stephen’s Day (December 26) in certain parts of| in Kénos if he could give him any further in- 
0 old Hungary, and in connexion therewith Kriza| formation about this custom, and was told that, 
mentions a strange custom that is observed | according to the tradition of the people, in old 
sath, I in the village of Kénos, near Székely Ud-| times a wooden figure of a red bullock was carried F 
of the varhely, in Transylvania. If a young couple be- | to the house of the newly married or newly arrived 24 
ed it, longing to the place get married, or if a married | couple on Christmas night, and there decked out 4 
f far couple from some other part come and settle in| in the following fashion. Cakes* were hung on a 
the village during the year, the villagers gather | the horns, the ears filled with coins, a pot of E 
M. er on the next St. Stephen’s Day, and sing | home-brewed ale swung from the tail, holes in the 


the following song outside of the house in which | buttocks were filled with hazel nuts, and a long 


This 


the “new couple” dwell. First come the old 
folks and sing, next the middle aged, and 


sprig of hops was stuck into the navel (?). 
part of the ceremony, however, is quite gone, for 


fast, lastly the younger ones. The first six verses are | even aged people only know of it by tradition. 
bund- sung in the courtyard, after which the singers} It is very remarkable that this song is not 
OPPY- (who are called regesek) go up close to the house | used anywhere in Hungary except at Kénos and 
hrist- and there finish their song, not leaving the pre- | in the county of Zala, two places at a considerable 
weur), mises till they have been well feasted. The follow- | distance from each other. It appears to have been 
ing translation is as literal as possible, and is the | more widespread at one time, and is mentioned 
above Song of the Old Sztkely Regesek, from the vicinity | by Kaspar Heltay in a work entitled Conversation 
of Homoréd* :— on the Habit of 
any 1552,+ where he says, ter the day of the 
. It birth of our Lord Jesus Christ commences the 
which © We wo into the village great feast of the devil, the regelé week......The 
f the the So-and-so. heavy drinking and regelés have no end.” 
earth fad on The singers are still called regesek (plural of 
had it we see made bed. in and (plural of regds) 
ering 7 ala—words whose r meaning appears to 
nants completely forgotten by the present generation. 
ower. « Between the two is a ruddy-faced child, ‘ Mr. Paul Hunfalvy (A Sz¢kelyek, 1880) says : 
areal Who thus cheers his father and mother, In the county of Zala, on the day after Christ- 
up, my father get up, my mother : mas Day, St. Stephen’s Day, groups of lads 
n the Because the regesek have come, (regosok) go round calling at every house and 
es, “Iti 6 shouting in the compliments of the season. They 
aited are especially well received at houses where there 
the are unmarried daughters, as it is commonly be- 
and Half belong =o hee : lieved that the girl whose name is coupled with 
little « His horns a full of Scie —— that of an unmarried man in the song will un- 


Half belongs to the regesek. 
“On the tuft of his tail is a pot of beer ! 
Half belongs to the regesek. 
“ His ears are full of small coins ! 
They shall be left for the master. 
“Tn his navel a bushel of hops! 
These shall be left for the master. 
“ His buttocks are full of hazel nuts ! 
These shall be left for the child. 
“ Will you let us in, good master ? 
If you don’t, we don’t care, 


“ We shall lock you in ! 
Benn pisilel, benn kakdlol, de hé reme réma.”’f 


seen this performance, and that the chair was after- 
wards burnt, 

* Vide Kriza’s Wild Roses (Vadrézsdk), Kolozsvar, 
1863, “ Folk-Song ” No. 268. 

+ Every line ends with this refrain, the meaning of 
which no one seems to know. 

T Cf. Finn song on St. Stephen’s Day, “N. & Q.,” 
6 8, viii. 487. Mr. R. Brown, the learned author of 
The Great Dionysiak Myth, showed me a curious old 

MS. on the stars, and some strange zodiacal 


doubtedly be married during the following carnival, 
whence the local sayings, Elregélték the young 
man and girl, or Kéregélték the unmarried young 
man with some girl, 4.¢., the young folks may be 
considered as engaged use their names were 
coupled togethert by the wandering singers on St. 
Stephen’s Day.” 


signs depicted therein, from which it would seem 
possible that these two songs (Finn and Magyar) have 
an astral significance. 

* These cakes are twisted into knots known (in 
heraldry as “ Stafford’s knot.” 

+ Avery rare book, full of illustrations of the manners 
and customs of the time. There are only three copies 
in Szabo’s Régi Magyar Kinyvidr, Budapest, 

879. 


t Roquefort mentions a very similar custom in his 


Glossaire de la Langue Romane, Paris, 1808, s.v. “ Vause- 
nottes ’’:—‘ La cérémonie de crier les ‘ valantins’: les. 
ient ‘ ts’; et les filles ‘ vause- 


garcons se v 
nottes’; ces mots viennent de ‘vouser’ ou ‘ vauser,’ 
qui eux-mémes viennent de ‘ vocare,’ nommer, et de 
‘nuptie,’ noces; comme si l’on disoit, appeler aux 
noces, aux mariages; cette cérémonie s'est pratiquée 
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On New Year's Eve lovers cast molten lead 
into the water to discover the trade of their future 
mate.* 

The cock must be watched at the dawn of 
New Year's Day, as the first time he crows he will 
stretch his neck in the direction of the home of 
your fature partner. t 

Turn your pillow at midnight (December 31), 
and you will see your future mate in your dreams. 

Any one born at midnight, December 31, will 
be a great and celebrated personage. 

Whosoever is whipped or beaten on New Year's 
Day will be punished every day during the 
ensuing year (anything that happens on that day 
will be repeated during the year). 

It is unlucky to sew on New Year's Day; it 

ents the hens laying eggs. 
Pt you put clean linen on that day, your skin 
will break out in sores. 

On New Year's morning people call and wish 
you “a happy new year,” and receive a small coin. 
(In Vienna they talk of having a Schweinsgliick or 
a Saugliick, i.¢., a pig's or a sow’s luck, if the 
new year commence with pork. Mr. Kropf tells 
me that in one house where he was staying, so 
soon as the clock struck midnight, the (man) cook 
appeared with a roast baby pig on a tray, and 
wished all “a happy new year,” for which wish 
he received his due reward.) 

There are no pantomimes, no mistletoe, and no 

lum puddings. True Britons import them from 
England. But there is generous and true friend- 
ship—a friendship which is extended, not “ grudg- 
fae or of necessity,” but freely and fully, to such 
English students as have the good fortune to meet 
a true-born Magyar. W. Henry Jones. 
York House, Skirbeck Quarter, Boston. 


THE SHRINE OF ST. THOMAS A BECKETT, 
CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 

The site o2 the tomb of St. Thomas A Beckett in 
Canterbury Cathedral is a source of perpetual attrac- 
tion, not only to antiquaries, historians, students 
of theology, and general hunters after knowledge, 
who would be expected to venerate the traditions 
of our Christian Church, but also to the ordinary 
visitor, who seeks to make acquaintance with such 
objects of interest as may be within his range, not 


longtemps dans le pays Messin.” And, s.v. “ Valantin”: 
“ Putur époux, celui qu'on designoit 4 une fille le jour des 
*Brapdons,’ ou premier dimanche de caréme,” &c, Cf. 
also the articles “ Brandon,” “ Bures,” “ Borde,” &c. 

* “N. & Q.,” 6h8, viii, 181, 443; ix. 47. 

+ In Holderness I have often heard it said that the 
first lamb you see in the new year will be looking to- 
wards — future partner’s home. 

t I have received great assistance from Varga Janos’s 
A Babondk Kéinyve, Arad, 1877. In Hungarian folk- 
lore St. Nicholas plays much the same part as Santa 
Claus, Vide “N. Gt §, viii. 323, 


necessarily from exalted sentiments, but per 

from mere motives of curiosity. One and all are 
familiar with the history of Archbishop Beckett— 
at any rate, with that portion of it which relates 
to his assassination and the consequent remorse of 
King Henry, to which the recently published and 
powerful drama of the Laureate has attracted re- 
newed attention; and one and all are interested 
in visiting the scene of the outrage and of the altar 
consecrated to his memory. The most inveterate 
pleasure-seeker seems not soon to tire of listening 
to the well-worn history of the stone which was 
stained with the blood of the victim, or of gazing 
on the spot where flowed the crimson stream. 

It is a common custom, even in the present day, 
for Catholics, principally from France, to make 
what is termed a pilgrimage to the “shrine,” and to 
kneel beside the death-place of the saint. Upon this 
spot there isa matrix, from which a square piece of 
the stone is supposed to have been taken by the 
monks to Rome, this piece of stone being a por- 
tion of that on which the archbishop’s blood was 
spilt. That this tradition can be accepted is, 
however, more than doubtful. 

Beckett, who was the king’s chancellor, suc- 
ceeded Archbishop Theobald, but not until the 
see had been vacant for more than a year. This 
delay was caused by the opposition made, not 
only by the bishops, but by certain members of 
the royal family. Beckett’s influence over the 
king, together with the affection Henry had ever 
felt towards him, triumphed at length, and, in 
spite of the obstacles of both Church and State, 
he was consecrated archbishop in the year 1162, 
and received his pall at Canterbury. In ancient 
times there was a ceremony (now, of course, 
obsolete) generally held a few days after the in- 
stallation to the patriarchal chair ; it was that of 
receiving the at without which the primate 
could not assume the archiepiscopal title. This 
pall was only to be used by the archbishop on 
solemn occasions, and never by any but the 
primate on whom it was conferred—in fact, it was 
expressly stipulated that the pall should be buried 
with the remains of the primate who had possessed 
it. Besides having to be petitioned for, the pall, 
it would seem, cost its owner something con- 
siderable, for Fox states, in his Acts and Monu- 
ments, that an archbishop of Mentz had to pay 
27,000 florins for this his emblem of authority. 

To go back,—Beckett was the son of a London 
merchant, educated at Merton, and afterwards 
at Oxford. From early childhood he is said to 
have held the most ambitious views, and to 
have exhibited the inherent powers of intrigue 
and scheming for which he afterwards became 
famous. He was at one time chaplain to his pre- 
decessor, Theobald, after which he was promoted 
to be Archdeacon of Canterbury, and, later on, 


Chancellor of England. When at last his utmost 
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ambition was realized, and he became Primate of 
all England, he is said to have changed his manners 
(which were those of a complete courtier) for the 
austere deportment and reserve which were the 
predominant qualities by which he supported his 
new dignities. I have not time here to enumerate 
the faults (principally those of pride and vanity) 

which the archbishop completely alienated 
Henry’s affection; suffice it that the king, when too 
late, saw the error he had committed; and Beckett, 
after asserting that the priest was subject to 
the laws of the Church alone, finally confirmed 
his former offences by excommunicating several 
of the king’s attendants. Henry afterwards, in a 
fit of passion, is asserted to have said, “‘ Will no 
one deliver me from this turbulent priest?” in 
consequence of which several of his courtiers con- 
spired to assassinate the hated prelate, which they 
did in a few days, as some aver, while he was in the 
act of praying at the very altar. This appears to 
admit, however, of some doubt—the general opinion 
being that the primate encountered the assassins 
after he had returned down the steps, and by a 
cruel taunt anticipated his own death. 

Beckett was first interred a little east of the 
middle of Our Lady’s Chapel, in consequence of 
the monks anticipating that his body would be 
seized by the assassins. His remains were trans- 
lated to “St. Thomas’s” Chapel by Archbishop 
Langton in the year 1220, fifty years after his 
assassination. It was beneath this that the altar 
had been erected which Henry visited barefooteed, 
in the garb of a pilgrim. It was in the centre of 
Trinity Chapel that St. Thomas A Beckett’s shrine, 
the most glorious in the whole church, stood. Be- 
yond it was Beckett’s crown, the jewels of which 
were removed when the shrine was destroyed. In 
this chapel is now again placed the patriarchal 
chair. The portion westward is sometimes called 
the Chapel of St. Thomas the Martyr. 

Christchurch was founded, as was also the Abbey 
of St. Augustine, by the first Archbishop of Canter- 
bury—Augustine, formerly a monk of St. Benedict, 
whom Pope Gregory sent to Kent, and who con- 
verted King Ethelbert from paganism. The arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury was founded in 597, or 
thereabouts. 

During Beckett's primacy there was a deter- 
mined attempt on the part of Gilbert Foliot, 
Bishop of London, to establish the patriarchal 
chair in that metropolis. This attempt was 
the source of great uneasiness to Beckett; but 
although the cause was pressed for years, it 
eventually failed, and Canterbury may still boast 
of being the archiepiscopal see and of holding 
the chair of the primates of all Kogland. 

Euiza Vaucuay, M.LLS. 

Canterbury. 


THE HAYMARKET THEATRE FORTY 
YEARS AGO. 

The following cutting, from the Daily News of 
Nov. 24, caused the chord of memory to vibrate, 
and called up many reminiscences of years long 
since departed :— 

“ The death is announced of Mr, Henry Holl, an actor 
who will be well remembered by frequenters of the Hay- 
market whose memory extends back for some thirty 
years. He was the original Clarence Norman in 
Douglas Jerrold’s Time Works Wonders, and Lord Roe- 
buck in Mr, Boucicault’s Old Heads and Young Hearts, 
and was a good actor of gentlemanly parts of a robust 
order. Many years ago he left the stage to devote him- 
self to mercantile pursuits, but found time nevertheless 
to write a succession of novels, among which The King’s 
Mail,* and others, enjoyed some success in the circu- 
lating libraries. Mr. Holl, who was also the author of 
several plays, was in his seventy-fifth year.” 

The first occasion of my being present at a 
London theatre was at the Haymarket, in the days 
of my boyhood, in July, 1844, when the prize 
comedy, as it was called, Quid pro Quo; or, the 
Day of Dupes, by Mrs, Gore, was put on the stage. 
Out of an enormous number of pieces sent in for 
competition this carried away the palm, 500/., said 
to have been paid by the manager, Mr. Webster. 
Primd facie it must have possessed considerable 
merits, or it would not have been selected as the 
best out of ninety-seven. Douglas Jerrold wrote 
to Charles Dickens at the time, and said, “ Of 
course you have flung Chuzzlewit to the winds, and 
are hard at work upon a comedy. Five hundred 
pounds for the best English comedy!” Both 
Dickens and Jerrold were also, as it will be re- 
membered, excellent amateur actors. However, 
it did not suit the taste of the audience, for it was 
right well hooted, and though persistently put on 
the stage, it had, after several representations, to 
be withdrawn. The piece was loudly hissed, whilst 
the actors were applauded, and amongst them was 
Mr. Holl, to whose decease reference has been 
made, who sustained in it the part of Henry. 
Buckstone, Farren, Mrs. Nisbett, Mrs, Humby, 
and Miss Julia Bennett also played parts. 

Other visits were paid to the same theatre 
during the same year, when the manager revived 
such old comedies as The Confederacy, by Sir 
John Vanbrugh, and The Busybody, by Mrs. 
Centlivre, in both of which Mr. Holl played a 
part. Strange to say, the representation of these 
“genteel comedies,” as they used to be styled, 
gave unlimited satisfaction to the audience. 
These were the same plays in which Barton 
Booth and Quin bad acted, and in which Mrs. 
Oldfield, “poor Narcissa,” had borne a part, 
when the audience admired “ Quin’s high plume, 
and Oldfield’s petticoat”; and afterwards in them 


* Is it known what are the titles of the novels, and 
how many plays owe their paternity to his pen! 
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Kitty Clive and the stately Mrs. Pritchard had 
trod the stage. é 

Two years later The School for Scandal, in 
which Mr. Holl enacted the part of Joseph 
Surface remarkably well, was represented. 
Amongst the dramatis persone on that occasion 
were Sir Peter Teazle, Mr. Farren ; Charles Sur- 
face, Mr. C. Mathews; Lady Teazle, Madame 
Vestris; Mrs. Candour, Mrs. Glover; Maria, 
Miss Julia Bennett. ‘‘Their Majesties Servants ” 
were, indeed, in great force at that time at the 
Haymarket Theatre, and no ordinary actor could 
Mr. Holl have been to have played in a cast such as 
this. He was then, to the best of my remembrance, 
a fine-looking man of about thirty-five, and trod 
the boards with an air of confidence and command. 
This was the last occasion of my seeing him on 
the stage; and probably he was the last survivor 
of all his contemporaries of that date, now thirty- 
eight years ago. Shall we ever see a more charm- 
ing Lady Teazle than Madame Vestris, a better 
Sir Peter Teazle than William Farren, or a more 
accomplished Joseph Surface than Holl, who 
seems to have resembled the incomparable Harry 
Woodward ? Jouy Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


SHOWING DISRESPECT TO CHRISTMAS, 

The various bodies of Dissenters in England for 
many years agreed in their ideas as to the un- 
desirability of keeping Christmas Day as a re- 
ligious festival, calling it a man-invented obser- 
vance, and holding that the Sunday or the Sabbath 
was the one and only appointed day for public 
religious rites. Not only did they argue that the 
day should not be observed, but they also held 
that it was justifiable and laudable to show dis- 
respect to the Church’s appointment by every 
means in their power. So recently as sixty years 
ago a Quaker gentleman, who had a shop in Bos- 
cawen Street, Truro, made a special point of keep- 
ing open his establishment on December 25, and, 
to demonstrate his contempt for the anniversary, 
placed packing-cases on the pavement outside his 
establishment, and then, unpacking his goods, 
made as great a litter as possible in the street. 
In much more recent times, even within the last 
decade, a gentleman at Plymouth, a Presbyterian, 
who on the Sunday pulled down his blinds, dis- 
approved of walking except in going to and from 
chapel, and kept the weekly feast with the greatest 
rigour, on the Christmas Day would purposely 
wear his old clothes, draw up his blinds to the full 
extent, to permit his neighbours when on the way 
to church to see that he was at work, and make 
a public talk of his dislike of the appointment of 
~ such days by a Church establishment. 

imes are now, very happily, changed and chang- 


ing; the majority of the dissenting religious deno- 


minations have come to consider that k 
another special day of religious observance is, after 
all, not such a very wicked act, and in a 
number of places the chapels of the various bodies 
are opened on Christmas Day. There is one vy; 
curious circumstance to be mentioned about the 
non-observance of the day. During the years whilst 
the chapels remained closed, many of the Dissenters, 
from curiosity, for amusement, or perhaps from 
better motives, attended the Church of England 
services on the Christmas, it being the only day 
in the year on which they entered the walls of the 
Church. It is quite possible that this fact may 
have had some influence in bringing about the 
opening of the chapels. I believe that the 
Wesleyans from their commencement have been 
accustomed to follow the example of the Church 
of England in celebrating the feast. The other 
denominations, without publicly admitting the 
fact, have gradually followed so good an example, 
Whether the Quakers have made any change I 
do not know, as their numbers have so decreased 
in the West of England that some of their chapels 
are but rarely used throughout the year. In con- 
clusion, it may be stated that the so-called Ritual- 
istic party have been the means of bringing about 
a much closer religious keeping of the Christmas 
Day, which, under the old Evangelical régime 
had degenerated into a very drowsy observance, 
and stood a great chance of falling into disrespect 
with many of the rising generation. 
Georee C. Boasr. 
15, Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster. 


A FINNISH WEDDING IN THE OLDEN TIMES. 


In the early part of the century there were many 
ceremonies and customs now done away with. 
Marriages were generally arranged to take place 
in the latter part of summer, or in autumn after the 
fishing was over, or at Christmas time, when the 
sailors came home (“N. & Q.,” 6 S. viii. 486). 
The customs differed widely in the various 
parishes; but the following may be taken as a 
type of the ordinary wedding ceremonies in the 
archipelago that lies in the Baltic off the south-east 
corner of the country. When a young man fell in 
love with one of the bonnie lasses he used to follow 
her with speaking glances, but did not venture to 
speak to her, Whenat last he thought he felt sure 
his lady-love would not refuse him, he went to an 
old man who understood such matters, and asked 
him to be his “spokesman,” and to ascertain the 
young girl’s real feelings towards him, and, having 
done this, to lay the question before the girl’s 
parents. The spokesman entered the girl’s home, 
talked about everything but the matter in hand, 
and, by dint of perseverance and craft, found out 
how matters stood. When he saw all was w 
then the real question was brought forward, 
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application made on behalf of the young man in 
question. He then returned to the young swain, 
who was all anxiety to know whether he was 
successful or not, and began to talk about things 
in general, everything but the important point, 
and when the anxious lover asked what his 
adored one had said, he was told “She didn’t say 
‘Yes, and she didn’t say ‘ No,’ but will consider 
the matter,” quoting an old proverb, and so cutting 
short the lover’s questioning. 

At last the fidgetty and nervous suitor was told 
that he was thanked for his message, and that he 
must go himself to receive the answer. Next day, 
lover and spokesman set off for the girl’s house, 
where the young man listened to the professional 
match-maker pleading his cause, and expatiating on 
his innumerable good qualities. The lover was again 
thanked for his offer, consent being given to the en- 
gagement, and a general jollification ensued. Pre- 
sents, such as shawls, prayer-book, hymn-books, &c., 
which had been brought with the wooer, were next 
produced, and were given to the bride and her 
parents. The clergyman was apprised of the happy 
event, and on the following Sunday the engagement 
duly published in the church. In the afternoon a 
great betrothal feast was held at the bride’s home. 
The first time the girl visited her betrothed’s parents 
she took with her shirts and stockings of her own 
make as presents. The “spokesman,” moreover, 
was not forgotten ; shirts, stockings, and woollen 

loves were his reward for his good services, The 

ns were then arranged, and so soon as they had 
been published once the girl was said to be engaged 
(“gd4i brudstunn”). The damsel then decked her- 
self out in the finest manner, her fingers covered 
with gold rings, borrowed from friends and acquaint- 
ances, and, armed with a good-sized pillow-case, she 
set off to collect gifts amongst her friends in the 
parish, An old married man (sometimes her father) 
followed her and assisted in the collection. The 
“bride-follower” dressed himself in his festival 
garb, crowned by a tall hat, and carrying with him 
a large umbrella, which had been given him at the 
bride’s house, and was meant to show that as the 
umbrella shelters from the rain so he was the bride’s 
shelter and protector during her journey. So the 
couple went from house to house in the parish, 
collecting ‘‘ bride’s gifts,” consisting of wool, flax, 
cotton yarn, and other useful things, generally 
manufactured by the people themselves, which 
every one gave according to his ability. The pillow- 
case usually had a broad piece of insertion let in, 
80 that the gifts it contained could be seen by 
those around. The bride-follower was expected 
to talk to the people, and, if possible, to make 
jokes and so put the good folk into a fit humour 
for giving, and as each household gave the faith- 
fal follower a drop to help him in his onerous 
task, by evening his appearance was tragi-comic 
in the extreme. To omit this bridal-collecting 


| 


journey was considered the height of pride and 
stuck-upness. 

The day before the wedding the “ bride-dresser” 
came to dress the bride, and was obliged to bring 
with her all that was necessary for the bride’s adorn- 
ment, ¢.g., she was even expected to bring the 
black woollen dress if the bride did not possess one. 
The bride’s costume consisted of a black dress, 
ornamented with a broad silver band about six 
inches from the bottom, fitting close up to the 
throat, and with short sleeves, reaching about half 
way down to the elbow. Large white, open 
worked gloves covered the hands and arms up to 
the short sleeves. 

A large turn-down lace collar covered her 
shoulders. The hair was piled up on the head, so 
that it layin a great roll just over the forehead, 
upon which were fixed bits of coloured glasses and 
other glittering fragments. Over all this rose a 
crown of gold leaf, ornamented with pieces of 
coloured glass, looking glass, &c. The more noise 
and jingling this castle made the better. Above 
all soared a forest of feathers of all colours, through 
the crown, forming a pyramid of enormous size 
and weight. 

On the Sunday morning the invited guests as- 
sembled at the sexton’s house (which was generally 
near the church), and when the morning psalm was 
being sung the procession set out. 

First of all walked the fiddlers, playing a festal 
march ; then a swarm of children, young relatives 
of the bridal pair (who were called “ sausage 
carvers”); next the two bridesmaids, then the 
bridal couple, and immediately after them the bride- 
dresser. Then followed the two groomsmen and 
the rest of the crowd—men first, women next, 
arranged by the groomsmen, in a certain order. The 
procession was so timed that they reached the church 
just as the psalm ended, and if they came a little too 
early they all waited in the porch until the proper 
time. So soon as the singing ceased the wedding 
party entered the church and walked up the centre 
aisle, the fiddlers mean time playing right joyfully, 
till they came to the altar, when they turned aside, 
and stood playing whilst the whole party was 
arrayed in order before the clergyman, who stood 
waiting for them. The wedding ceremony was 
then celebrated according to the old Swedish 
rites. This being over, the bride sat down in 
the first pew on the women’s side, the bridesmaids 
opening the door for her to enter ; in like manner 
the bridegroom sat in the first pew on the men’s 
side, the groomsmen opening his pew for him, 
and then sitting behind him. ‘he bride-dresser sat 
beside the bride, and the bridesmaids behind them, 
the rest of the guests sitting in their usual places 
during the remainder ofthe service. The sermon 
and communion service over, the bridal couple again 
went up to the altar, when the “ Brides’ Mass” 
was sung. Whilst thay stood there a canopy was 
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held over their heads by the bridesmaids and 
groomsmen, the men holding up the two corners 
nearest the altar. 

Upon leaving the church the procession took the 
same form and order as in entering. Ifthe company 
had to cross the sea on their return, the fiddlers sat 
in the bride’s boat, and played one piece after 
another until they reached the bride’s home, where 
the marriage feast was waiting. The wedding 
breakfast was generally laid on three tables set in 
the form of a horseshoe, The bridal couple sat in 
the place of honour, that is, in the middle of the 
centre table. Next to the bride sat the “ bride- 
dresser,” then the bridesmaids and the rest of the 
women. Next the bridegroom sat the clergyman, 
and then the groomsmen and the men guests. The 
groomsmen acted as masters of the ceremonies, and 
saw that each one sat in his or her appointed place, 
they being responsible for the proper arrangement 
of the guests. The lowest seats were reserved for 
the young relatives of the newly married pair. A 
little table was set for the fiddlers near the door, 
their duty being to rise and march before each dish 
as it was brought in, playing some jovial air; and 
as there are often twelve to fifteen dishes, the 
musicians’ office was no sinecure. Each guest 
brought knife, fork, and spoon to the feast. The 
meal over, dancing began, when polka, waltz, 
minuet, and country dances of all kinds followed 
in rapid succession. Towards the end of the feast 
the bride was obliged to dance with each one of 
the girls, who stood in a ring round her. During 
this the lads stood all round with lighted candles. 
Next the bridegroom danced with all the men, the 
girls in their turn holding the lighted candles. 
Then the bride danced with the married women, 
and the married men held the lights, and then the 
bridegroom danced with the married men, the 
married women holding the candles. Last of all they 
danced “‘ the crown off the bride ” in the following 
manner. All the girls made a ring, in which the 
bride was placed blindfolded, with her crown in 
her hand, the ring of girls dancing round, whilst 
all the guests sang :— 

“Tt has been ! it has gone! 
Never will the bride be a maid more ; 
Never will she dance with a crown again.” 
The bride then tried to place her crown upon the 
head of one of the girls; and she who was thus 
crowned was looked upon as the one who would be 
married first. 

The guests who lived near then went home ; 
those who lived at a distance stayed the night. 
Next day by twelve o'clock all assembled once 
more to breakfast. The bride was then dressed as 
a married woman, in a cap bound with black. 
After breakfast the old folks chatted over things 
old and new, whilst the young folks amused 
themselves with ring-dances, &c., which, if the 
weather was fine, were held in the open air. 


This went on till supper-time. During the day 
some fellow generally dressed himself up and 
amused the guests with tricks and jokes. After 
supper, whilst all were yet seated at the table, 
the bridegroom took his mug of home-brewed ale, 
or corn brandy mixed with treacle, and sang the 
following song, in which all joined :— 
“ Hear now, who will 
Drink his sweetheart’s health 
With all his soul. 
Let him take his glass in his hand, 
And tell his sweetheart’s name ! 
And what she is called !” 
The bridegroom then mentioned his young bride's 
name, upon which all sang :— 
“ Thanks shall you have, 
That toast was well, 
You who sang so well, 
Thanks shall you have.” 

The mug was then passed to the bride, and so 
the same songs were sung, with the bridegroom's 
name instead of the bride’s, after which the mug 
travelled round the table, amidst jokes and laughter, 
the shyness of the young unmarried folks often 
giving rise to some fun on the part of the older. 
At last the wedding was over, at least for those who 
lived near, who now received presents, consisting 
of cheese, several kinds of bread, pancakes, &c. 
(even if they had brought nothing with them, 
as all were expected to do). Those who lived a 
long way off stayed the next night also, had a 
light meal in the morning, received their portion, 
were taken by their entertainers to the shore, boats 
were launched, sails hoisted, farewells said, and in 
a short time all were gone, and the wedding over. 

W. Henry Jones. 

York House, Skirbock Quarter, Boston. 


Caristwas AND THE Portrans.—They called 
it Christ-tide to avoid using the word mass. Henry 
Burton, the companion of Prynne and Bastwick in 
the Star Chamber and on the pillory, makes a 
great point of it in his Appeal and Apology, 
1636-7; so that Heylyn, in his Answer to him, 
1637, pp. 112, 114, says, “‘ Christ-tide—take heed 
of Christmasse by all meanes,” “ Christmasse (or 
Christide, as you please to phrase it).” And 
Prynne likewise, in his New Discovery of the Pre- 
lates Tyranny, 1641, p. 7, says that he published 
his Histrio-Mastix “about Christide, 1632.” He 
brought it out at that season because he aimed 
partly at the Christmas interludes, in one of which 
the Queen almost immediately afterwards joined, 
at Somerset House. A century earlier, in 1549, 
the Devonshire and Cornish rebels complained 
that the new service-book was “like a Christmas 


game ” (Strype’s Cranmer, app., p. 104). Similarly, 
Lewes Hewes, in his Dialogue about the Book of 
Common Prayer, 1641, complains “that the Priest 
and Clarke, when they doe Church a woman, are 
like to a couple of players,” because the priest 
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stops at the word “temptation” in the Lord’s 
Prayer, the clerk saying, “But deliver us from 
evil,” as a response. 

A Puritan, inviting his friend, desired him come 
and take part of “a Nativity pie at Christ tyde” 
with him (Manningham’s Diary, 1602, Camden 
Society, p. 42). 

Denham has these verses in a ballad about a 
Quaker, entitled “ News from Colchester,” to the 
tune of “ Tom of Bedlam ” (Poems, 1684, p.110): 

“ And in the Good time of Christmass, 

Which though our Saints have damn’d all, 

Yet when did they hear 
That a damn'd Cavalier 

E’re play’d such a Christmass Gambal ? 

“ Had thy Flesh, O Green, been pamper'd 

With any Cates unhallow'd, 

Hadst thou sweetned thy Gums 
With Pottage of Plums, 

Or prophane Minc'd Pie hadst swallow'd,” &c, 
Times were to undergo a change. How far the 
change extended may be estimated by such facts 
as these: in 1725 even the inmates of the work- 
house at Barking, Essex, had “ Roast Beef at the 
three great Festivals, and Plumb-Pudding at 
Christmas”; and at Findon, in Northamptonshire, 
“at Christmas they learn to make minc’d Pies” 
for their own eating( Account of Workhouses, second 
edition, 1732, pp. 100, 155). W. C. B. 


A Stavoyic Curistuas Costom.—A super- 
stition similar to the Scottish belief in “ first 
footing” on New Year’s Day obtains in most 
Slavonian countries in regard of Chritsmas Day. 
No Polazoik, therefore, goes into a strange house 
that morn if it can be helped. Besides, there are 
observances that need his presenceat home. Rising 
early, the head of the household puts some corn 
into a stocking and sprinkles a little before the 
house door, with the words, “Christ is born”; to 
which some other of the inmates must reply, “ He is 
born indeed.” Then “ wishing,” the goodman 
Tepairs to the hearth, and, taking the fire shovel, 
strikes the smouldering logs with it, so that the 
sparks fly out, with a good wish for the horses, and 
a good wish for the cows, another for the sheep, and 
another for the goats, and so on through the whole 
farm stock, that they may thrive and multiply, and 
that the garners may be plenteous with store in 
the coming year. The ashes are then collected 
and put by, with a piece of money concealed therein, 
or are heaped upon the log toburn. The badnjaci 
are not allowed to burn out quite ; their ends are 
extinguished and laid in the clefts of the fruit trees 
to ensure a good crop (Gardener’s Magazine). 

Everarp Home CoLeMay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Caristuas Day Betts: tae PLum-PUDDING 
anv rue Pre Bert.—At the ancient church 
of St. Helen’s, Worcester—the mother church—the 
curfew is rung, and there is a peal of eight bells, 


inscribed with names and titles and verses descrip- 
tive of the battles and achievements of Marl- 
borough and other commanders in the reign of 
Queen Anne. One of these bells was rung between 
twelve and one o’clock on Christmas Day, and was 
called “the Pie Bell.” A similar bell, which was 
rung at St. Martin’s, Worcester, was called “The 
Plum-pudding Bell.” (See the Diocesan History 
of Worcester, by Rev. I. G. Smith and Rev. 
Phipps Onslow, 1883, p. 227; Noake’s Rambles 
in Worcestershire, vol. i. p. 20, 1848 ; and Noake’s 
Notes and Queries for Worcestershire, p. 215, 
1856.) Curupert Bepg. 


Caristmas IN Liverpoot.—A curious custom 
existed in Liverpool when I was a boy. Every one 
in those days believed in Christmas-boxes ; these 
were asked for the day after Christmas, the errand 
boys from the different shops being the chief ap- 
plicants. But the grocers used to send their good 
customers a delightful box of preserved French 
plums, lace paper inside and a pretty coloured 
lithograph outside. The custom to which I 
allude was that of the lamplighters, who called at 
every house for a gratuity, and who stimulated the 
feelings by a printed appeal, the most touching 
part of which was a wood-cut representing the 
lamplighter at his work in a most terrific snow- 
storm. I remember its appearance, though it 
must be forty-five years ago. I. W. H. 

(That a similar custom prevailed in London may be 
seen by a reference to the Christmas number of 
“N & Q.” for 1880, 6 S. ii. 505, where, in a communi- 
cation from Mr. F. Hexprixs, “The Lamplighter’s 
Poem,” printed in 1758, is given in full.) 


Caristuas 1x Corxk.—Nearly thirty years ago 
it was the custom for the clergy of the parish 
churches in Cork to go round in the week before 
Christmas Day, to administer the Holy Communion 
to aged and bed-ridden parishioners, I never met 
with any trace of this custom in English towns. 


I. W. Harpmay, LL.D. 


CarisTMAS-KEEPING OF OLD.—Edward Plomp- 
ton, writing from Latham Hall, Lancashire, 
January 3, 1489[90], says, “My lord [Derby] 
kepeth a great Cristinmas, as ever was in this 
country” (Plumpton Corresp., 89). In 1471 
John Gaywode, burgess of Bristol, mentions in 
his will two great andirons for the hall, in use 
at the “feast of Cristysmas” (Wadley’s Bristol 
Wills, 147). In 1596 Sir John Smythe con- 
fesses :— 

“Tn Christmas was two yeares by my disorder in eat- 
inge and drinckinge too much one night at supper, and 
seekinge the next morning to reforme the same by 
drinckinge of wynes: it not onlye brought mee the 
same day by the visitacion of Allmighty God for my 
sinnes to speake wonderfull idlely, but also it brought 
sodeyne death itself upon me for three quarters of an 
houre, in such sorte as I lay so dead and cold that they 
thought to have layd me by the walles, but that it pleased 
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to all humane expectacion to 
‘e when all they that stood by 
is, Letters of Eminent Literary 


Allmighty God con 
restore mee agayne to 
did looke least for it,”— 
Men, 97. 

In 1465 Yule was the common name for the Fes- 
tival in Yorkshire. (Plumpton Corresp., 8, 
Yoole.”) B. 


Brstiocrapay or Caristmas.—A few notes in 
addition to those at 6" S vi. 506 ; viii. 491 :— 

Selden (John), God made Man, a tract proving the 
Nativity of Christ to have been on the 25th of December. 
12mo, 1661. 

Butler (J., B.D.), A Brief but True Account of the cer- 
tain Year, Month, Day, and Minute of the Birth of Jesus 
Christ, 8vo. 1671. 

Birth Mistimed. 8vo. 1721. 

he Book of Christmas, engravings b Seymour, 
8yo. 1837. 

A Christmas Pageant performed at Vale Royal [Lord 
Cholmondeley’s} on Twelfth Night, 1841. 

Christmas with the Poets, illustrations by Birket 
Foster. 8vo. 1851. 

Christmas in the Olden Time, or the Wassail Bowl. 
By J. Mills. Plates, N.d. 

W. C. B. 


Irish Street Battap.—I do not think the 
favourite Irish street ballad Nell Flagherty’s 
Drake has ever been printed in “N. & Q.,” and 
if not, it deserves a place there. I cannot say how 
old the ballad is, and the name of its author is 
unknown to me, but I have seen the ballad men- 
tioned in a tale forty years old. It has always been 
& prime favourite, and has held its ground while 
hundreds of later compositions have had their 
—— existence and have sunk forgotten. 

e Christmas number, as it only comes once a 
year, gives the opportunity of the introduction of 
a lighter vein, and so a copy of the ballad is sent 


herewith. 
“ Nell Flagherty's Drake. 
My name is it Nell then quite candid I tell, 
And I liv near Cootehill [ will never deny, 
I had a large drake then the truth for to speak 
That my grandmother left me and she going to die— 
He was Sactaene and sound and weighed twenty 
pounds 
The universe round I would rove for his sake 
Bad wind to the robber be him drunk or sober 
That murdered Nell Flagherty’s beautiful drake, 


His neck it was green that most rare to be seen 

He was fit for a queen of the highest degree— 

His body was white that would you delight 

He was plump fat and hearty and brisk as a bee. 
The dear little fellow his legs they were yellow— 
He'd fly like a swallow or dive like a hake 

But some wicked savage to grease his white cabbage 
Has murdered Nell Flagherty’s beautiful drake. 


May bis pig never grunt nor his cat never hunt, 

That a ghost may him hunt in the dead of the night 
May his hen never lay nor his ass never bray, 

May his goat fly away like an old paper kite, 

That the lice and the fleas may the wretch ever tease, 
And a biting North breeze make him tremble and shake— 
May a four-year-old bug make a nest in his lug 

Of the monster that murdered Nell Flagherty’s drake. 


May his pipe never smoke, may his tea-pot be broke— 

And to add to his joy may his kettle ne’er boil. 

May he always be fed on lobscouse and fish oil 

May he swell with the gout till his grinders fall out, 

May he roar baw! and shout with a horrid tooth-ache— 

May his temples wear horns and all his toes corns 

The monster that murdered Nell Flagherty’s drake. 

May his spade never dig, may his sow never pig, 

May each nit in his wig be as large as a snail, 

May his door have no latch, may bis house have no 
thatch, 

May his turkey not hatch, may the rats eat his meal, 

May every old fairy from Cork to Dunleary— 

Dip him snug and airy in some pond or lake— 

Where the eel and the trout may dine on the snout 

Of the monster that murdered Nell Flagherty’s drake. 

May his dog yelp and growl with hunger and cold, 

May his wife always scold till his brain goes astray. 

May the curse of each hag that eer carried a bag 

Light on the wag till his beard turns to grey. 

May monkeys still bite him and man-apes still fight 
hi 


’ 

And every one slight him asleep or awake, 

May weasels still gnaw him and jackdaws still claw him, 

The monster that murdered Nell Flagherty’s drake. 

The only good news that I have to diffuse 

Is that long Peter Hughes and blind piper M‘Peak— 

That big-nosed Bob Mason and buck-toothed Ned 

Hanson, 

Each man bas a grandson of my darling drake. 

My bird he bas dozens of nephews and cousins, 

And one I must get, or my poor heart would break, 

To sleep my mind easy or else I'll run crazy— 

There ends the whole tale of Nell Flagherty’s drake.” 
W. H. Parrerson, M.R.I1.A. 

Belfast, 


Fotk-tore oF Birps: THE Rosin: THE 
Wrey.—In North Devon robins which utter a 
peculiar wailing note are called “ weeping robins,” 
and to hear them is deemed unlucky, as they are 
believed to foretell death or misfortune. An incident 
occurred a short time ago which illustrates the 
feeling with which they are regarded. A farmer 
in the neighbourhood of Braunton, near Barnstaple, 
was lying smoking in a field whilst his labourers 
were having their dinner. A weeping robin was 
heard in a tree close by, and shortly afterwards 
flew down and perched on one of the farmer's 
knees, paying no attention to the crumbs close by 
where the men were eating. The bird then flew 
away “weeping,” and of course the farmer 
imagined that some affliction was going to befall 
him. Strange to say, that night when he went 
home a pain came into the knee on which the ill- 
omened bird had perched, and he was confined to 
his house in consequence for several months. 

The following practice has only recently come 
under my notice, though most probably previous 
numbers of “N. & Q.” may contain a reference to 
it. In some counties of Ireland on St. Stephen’s 
Day boys go round calling at houses, carrying 
dead wrens in small wooden boxes, which they call 
coffins, and making demands for money. They 
say or sing, as they beg, the following rhyme :— 
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“The Wran, the Wran, the king of all birds, 
On St. Staphen’s Day she’s 7 cotched in the furze ; 
Although she ’s but wee her family’s great, 
So come down, Lan’leddy, an’ gie us a trate, 
Then up wi’ the kettle an’ down wi’ the pan, 
An’ let us ha’ money to bury the Wran.” 
Is there any connexion existing between St. 
Stephen and the wren ? 
R. Stewart Parrerson. 
Hale Crescent, Farnham. 


Procuaimine Wixter.—The following curious 
and ancient custom, annually performed at Col- 
chester, Essex, took place during the first hour of 
December Ist, that is between twelve o'clock at 
midnight and 1 a.m. The town crier of the 
borough, in’ the official livery of his order, went 
forth, bell in hand, to “ proclaim winter” as it is 
called, in the following quaint formula :— 

“O yes, O yes, O yes! 
[Rings bell three times,] 

Cold December has set in, 
Poor people's backs are clothed thin ; 
The trees are bare, 
The birds are mute ; 
A pint of goode purl 
Would very well sute [suit]. 

God save the Queen ! 

A cold* December morning.” 

J. W. Savin. 
Dunmow, Essex, 


Iyyocents’ Day.—Roquefort, in the Supplé- 
ment to his Glossaire de la Langue Romane, Paris, 
1820, mentions the following custom on Innocents’ 
Day, sub voce “ Innocents ”: — 

“Innocents (bailler les): Sorte de coutume ridicule 
encore en usage dans quelques cantons de la Normandie, 
qui consiste en ce que le jour des innocents, les jeunes 
gens les plus éveillés et les plus diligents a se lever 
matin, vont surprendre les endormis et les paresseux 
pour les fouetter dans leur lits. Les jeunes garcons 
appellent cette cérémonie ‘ builler les innocents.’ ”’ 

L. L. K. 

Hull. 


Mistake 1n “ Harper’s Macazine.”—There is 
a curious mistake in one of the illustrations to “A 
few Days’ more Driving,” in the Christmas number 
of Harper's Magazine. I refer to the “High 
Street, Winchester.” This is not Winchester at 
all, but the “High Street, Salisbury,” of some 
twenty years ago. On one’s right is the old 
hostelry, the “George,” where Mr. Secretary 
Pepys “lay in a silk bed; and very good diet,” 
and where he “paid the reckoning, which was 
80 exorbitant” that he was “mad,” and resolved 
to trouble the mistress about it, and get something 


* I think this word is varied so as to proclaim the 
actual state of the weather, and may be a “wet” or 
“mild” December morning ; this year (1884) it was cold, 
bleak, and snowy. I know of no other town in the 
country where such a custom is observed, and if hither- 
> eames in “N. & Q.,” it may be “ made a note 


for the poor. The house may be recognized by its 

two quaint oriel windows. In the distance is St. 

Thomas’s Church, unmistakable to one who was 

born beneath its shadow. Tiny Tr. 
Southsea. 


“NoTHING BUT A SHAKEHANDS, A CRY, AND 
A Goop-Brg.”—In country places the friendships 
formed by farming servants are more liable to be 
broken than those formed by servants in towns. 
“ Martlemas” is the time of the year when these 
dissolutions most frequently take place ; and when 
the servants themselves allude to the departure of 
bosom friends they say, “There war nowt bur a 
shakhands, a cry, an’ a good-bye.” 

Tuomas Ratc.irre. 

Worksop. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on femily matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Dr. Ricnarp Sruart.—I have recently pur- 
chased a little duodecimo volume with the follow- 
ing title :— 

Three Sermons preached by the Reverend, and Learned, 
Dr. Richard Stuart, Dean of St. Pauls, afterwards Dean 
of Westminster, and Clerk of the Closet to the late Ki 
Charles. To which is added A fourth Sermon, Preach 
by the Right Reverend Father in God Samurt Hars- 
nett, Lord Archbishop of York. The Second Edition 
Corrected and Amended...... London, Printed for G. Bedel, 
and T. Collins, and are to be sold at their Shop at Middle- 
Temple Gate in Fleet-Street, 1658. 


In the “ Epistle to the Reader” we are told that 


“the three Sermons next following were preached by 
Richard Stuard, Dr. of Civill Law, Chaplain in Ordinary, 
and Clerk of the Closet to his sacred Majesty, King 
Charls (now with God), Dean of S. Pauls in London ; and 
now (after much experience of both fortunes) advanced 
to an higher attendance in the Court of Heaven, The 
latter part of his life was spun out in a kind of banish- 
ment: for what cause let his first Sermon tell you. 
He had now learnt to be at home abroad: and was 
able to say with patient (and therefore valiant Paul), 
Eyw ty ol¢ eipi, abrapene elvat, Phili, iv. 11. 
And if we who still sit on the black lips of Euphrates, 
Psal. 137, do but seriously contemplate our own faces in 
that troubled Glasse, we may (though not sing, yet) say: 
*—— Poteras jam, Cadme, videri 
Exilio felix.’—Ovid, Met. 3.’ 
As he lived so he died in Exile: and lies buried at Paris 
in France. And although wee could not afford him a 
place to rest his head on here, yet we may bestow an 
Epitaph: and let it be without flattery: (neque enim 
verendum est, ne sit nimium, quod esse maximum debet. 
Plin, lib. 8, Epist, ult.). 
Magna est veritas : 
Hic {invicta jacet Pietas: 
Illzesa manet Patientia. 

The Funerall being over, let us now see what the party 
deceased bath left behind him. These Orphan-Sermons 
were not (for ought I know) trusted to the care of either 
Executor or Overseer. Now, ‘twere pity three such 
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elegant children should either (by falling into the fierce 
hands of some hot headed professor) be cast into a fiery 
Furnace ; or that (at long running) some more wa 
person should (by an old way of prescription) force them 
to call him Abba, and he publish them as yynoa ricva, 
his own Legitimate issue, For the preventing of such 
either mischeife, or mistake, I have now published these 
three, hoping that others may also be incited, to make 
public such other pieces of this rare Work-man, which yet 
remaine secret in their private hands,” 

The author of the “ Epistle,” who signs himself 
“T. HL,” concludes his prefatory remarks thus :— 

“But I will not any longer keep you at the Doore : 
passe on, and be ye followers of these great Doctors, as 
they are of Christ. Forget not the Resolution of that 

t Roman: Nihil opinionis causa, omnia conscientia 
‘aciam.—Senec. de Ira, iii. 41.” 
The first sermon, on scandal, was “ preached on 
S. Peter's Day, at S. Paul's cross in London”; 
the second is an Easter sermon ; and the third is 
a funeral sermon. 

Now, it will be observed that on the title-page 
and in the “ Epistle to the Reader” Dr. Richard 
Stuart is styled Dean of St. Paul's ; on the title- 

e it is added that he was afterwards Dean of 
estminster. Le Neve supplies the following 
particulars: John Williams, Dean of Westmin- 
ster, was translated to the Archbishopric of York 
Dec. 4, 1641, but he obtained leave to hold the 
deanery for three years after his translation. He 
was followed by Richard Steward, S8.T.P., clerk of 
the closet, who was made Dean of Westminster 
by the king in 1645, upon the expiration of Arch- 
bishop Williams’s commendam ; but he was never 
installed. He died at Paris, Nov. 14, 1651, et. 58, 
and was buried in the suburbs of St. Germain. 
At St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Dean, Thomas Win- 
niffe, was consecrated Bishop of Lincoln Feb. 6, 
1642; and Richard Steward, LL.D., was “ nomi- 
nated, or at least designed for this deanery after 
Winniffe’s promotion, but he was never elected.”* 

Dean Stanley sayst that the office of dean “ had, 
on Williams’s retirement, been given by the king 
to Dr. Richard Stewart ; but he never took posses- 
sion, and died in exile at Paris, where he was 
buried in a Protestant cemetery near St. Germain 
des Prés.” 

Can any readers of “N. & Q.” tell me how far 
matters had actually proceeded with regard to Dr. 
Stuart’s nomination, designation, or appointment 
to the deanery of St. Paul's; and whether the 
actual spot of his interment can be determined ? 
A copy of the inscription on his tomb, if it exist, 
would be very acceptable. 

W. Sparrow Simpson. 


Cuaristuas Festive Soxc.—Years ago I heard 
a song at a Christmas gathering, of which I can 


* Le Neve's Fasti, ed. T. Duffus Hardy, under “ West- 
minster” and “ London.” 

+ Stanley, Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey, 
third edition, p. 513. 


only remember, and that imperfectly, the follow- 
ing 
. “ Barley is a magic thing, 
As ever I did see. 
It changes a boy into a man, 
And a man into an ass. 
It turns his gold to silver, 
And his silver into brass.” 
What more is there ; and where may I find it ? 
Tuomas Rarcwirre. 
Worksop, 


Rowtanp-Hor, A Curistuas Game.—Is any- 
thing known of this game, which is alluded to in 
A Christmas Carol, by G. Wither ?— 

“ Now Kings and Queens poor sheep cots have, 
And mate with everybody ; 
The honest now may play the knave 
And wise men play at Noddy. 
Some youths will now a Mumming go, 
Some others play at Rowland-hoe, 
And twenty other gameboys moe 
Because they will be merry.” 
English Garner (Arber), vol. iv. p. 502. 
Can any of your correspondents quote other 
passages in which this game is mentioned ? 
F. C. Birxseck Terry, 


Compositor’s Pozztz.—On p. 44 of Iilustri- 
ous Women who have Distinguished Themselves, 
&c., occurs the following sentence :—“ Accordingly 
the sum was devoted by the city council to the 
establishment of an nist, uonti for the maintenance 
and education of sixty uochinriy oglg ssen from 
among the working classes.” Will any ingenious 
correspondent solve the enigma, and disclose the 
author’s meaning ? A. W. R. 

Aberdeen, 

[The following solution is supplied by the printer's 
devil :—“ An institution for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of sixty young girls chosen from among,” &c. The 
comma should be replaced by a t. The manner in which 
the accident has occurred is plain to an expert. } 


Tuomas Qotney, Shakespeare's son-in-law, left 
Stratford-on- Avon for London about the year 
1652, and is believed to have died in the City 
within a few years, but the exact date has never 
been ascertained. If the clergy of the various 
parishes in the City would kindly glance over their 
burial registers, say from 1650 to 1670, the entry 
of his burial would probably be found, and would 
no doubt be welcomed to a snug corner of “ N. & Q.” 

J. O. 


Squanperinc.—I meet with this adjective in 
South Lincolnshire, having previously, for twenty- 
five years past, known it used in precisely the 
same way in Rutland and Huntingdonshire. A 
man speaks of a “ great, squandering field,” mean- 
ing a large, awkwardly shaped field ; and of “a 
squandering church,” meaning a church too large 
for the population. When I came to live in South 
Lincolnshire, I was told that I should find mine to 
be “a squandering parish.” This expression did not 
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refer to any lack of thrift on the part of the 
ishioners, but to the fact that there were three 
outlying hamlets, each being two miles distant 
from the parish church. Is the use of this word 
squandering confined to the districts that I have 
mentioned Curnpert Bebe. 


Tratian Provers.—Can any of your readers 
fill up a blank in my memory in respect to an old 
proverb which I used to hear when quartered in 
the Mediterranean years ago? Part of it runs 
=~ “ Aspettar’, e non venire, 

Star’ in letto, e non dormire 
* * 


Son tre cose de morire.” 


What is the third “ cosa de morire” ? 
M. W. B. 


Governor Jounstonge.—Is Charnock (Biog. 
Navalis, vi.) correct in saying that he died at 
Bristol? Can any one give a copy of the inscrip- 
tion on his tomb at Westerkirk, or, if it has been 
printed, state the reference to it ? 

Geoxrce F. Hooper. 

Streatham. 


Jew: Le Torx.—From what country would a 
Jew of Exeter about 1233 come, called Musseo 
(Moses) le Ture, quoted in Academy, p. 3062 A 
writ had been sent to the chief Rabbi of the 
Jews, as head of the community, to levy money, as 
is the practice in the East now. 

Hype Crarke. 


Rev. Samvet Jonnson.—Of this writer, who 
was author of Julian the Apostate (1682) and some 
other political pamphlets, and chaplain to Lord 
William Russell, it is stated, in the Biographia 
Britannica, that he was “born in the county of 
Stafford.” A marginal note gives as the authority 
for this The Life of Dean Colet, by Dr. Knight, 
though it is added that in the memorial of John- 
son’s life prefixed to his works, “ his birth is placed 
in Warwickshire.” A reference to Knight’s Life 
of Dean Colet will show that the statement in the 
text of the Biographia is a mistake. No. VII. of 
the “‘ Miscellanies ” at the end of that work gives 
a short account of the scholars educated at St. 
Paul’s School, and amongst the rest of this Samuel 
Johnson, who is stated to have been “ born in War- 
wickshire in 1649.” But the question I wish to 
ask is respecting another statement in the Bio- 
graphia, given on the authority of Newcourt’s 
Repertorium, vol. ii. p. 193. It is that Johnson 
was presented to the rectory of Corringham, in 

x, on March 1, 1669-70. On this there is a 
marginal note that “ if the date of his birth be not 
& mistake, he was now no more than twenty years 
of age, and therefore could not by the Canons be 
safely in Priest's orders.” Is it possible to ascer- 
tain whether the date (1649) assigned for his birth 


is erroneous, or can any other explanation be given 
for this? The writer in the Biographia remarks 
that Johnson does not appear to have taken any 
degree at the university, “his name being printed 
without any addition in the title-page of his works.” 
W. T. 
Blackheath. 


Str Isaac Brocx.—Is any engraving extant 
depicting the death of Major-General Sir Isaac 
Brock at the battle of Queenstown Heights, 
Canada, in 1812? R. 8. C. 


Irauian Porm.— Gesta Navali Britanniche. 
Poema di Stefano Egidio Petronj, con Prefazione 
e Note Istorico-Politiche in Francese di Joseph 
Lavallée,” 2 vols., Lond. (Schulze e Dean), 1815, 
sm. 4to, What have usnally been considered to be 
the value and interest of this work, and how came 
it that two foreigners (one, too, a Frenchman) 
wrote a poetical narrative of the naval wars of 
Britain and published it here in their own 
languages ? ALEKTOR. 

[Stefano Egidio Petronj, an Italian littérateur, born at 
San Feliciano, near Perugia, Nov. 15, 1770, took part im 
the risings in Lombardy which followed the outbreak of 
the French Revolution, passed after the fall of the Cis- 
alpine republic into France, and thence into England. 
In France he wrote a poem entitled La Napoleonide and 
many other works, After his arrival in England he 
wrote the book after which inquiry is made, and also an 
1s) French and English dictionary. He died about 


Srainton Caurcn, co. Yorx.—In answer to 
my query on St. Winefred, your correspondent the 
Rev. J. Carne Hupson informs me that in Liber 
Regis, by Bacon, 1786, the above church is said 
to be dedicated to her honour, whereas in York 
Diocesan Calendar, 1879, the patron saint is St. 
Peter. Cuan any one explain this ambiguity? 

Cann Huaues, 


Resectep Stanza in Gray’s “ Exvecy.” —I 
have in my possession a pamphlet edition of the 
Elegy, published by Scatcherd & Whitaker, Lond., 
price ls., 1785. In the notes to the poem is the 
following to line 147, 

* And pore upon the brook that babbles by "’:— 

“ The following stanza appeared in the first edition of 
this poem, but has been since omitted :— 

‘Him have we seen the greenwoed side along 

While o'er the heath we past, our labour done, 

Oft as the woodlark pip'd her farewell song, 

With wistful eyes pursue the setting sun.’”’ 
Will any reader who is in possession of the first 
edition, 1751, tell me if this stanza is published 
therein, and whether the wording is the same? 
This is the first time I have seen the word past 
substituted for hied in the second line. Arncn.2us 
states, 1* S. i, 389, that the lines do not appear 
in any edition of the Elegy. K. L. Munpen. 

76, Blackfriars Road, 8. E, 
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Herwsivs.—There is a book which bears date 
1644, Apologeticon adversus Satyram Viri Clariss. 
Danielis Heynsius ; cui titulas “ Cras credo hodie 
nihil.” What does that title mean? Its brevity 
renders it obscure. And is the satire still in exist- 
ence, and was it to ridicule Heinsius’s Latin poems 
or his noble editions of the classics? His Virgilisa 
treasure, and may now be had for next to nothing. 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Yourettses.—In a school charter, temp. A.v. 
1571, the words “pueri et juvenes” occur, Ina 
translation which bears evidence of having been 
made at a later period these words are rendered 
“boys and younglings.” Are any instances known 
in which younglings is used as equivalent to 
juvenes, i.e. youths or young men, and something 
more than boys? A. J. 


1x Cavrcu.—Throsby, in his Leicester- 
shire Excursions, published 1790, speaking of the 
church of Waltham-on-the-Wolds, says :— 

“The chancel is large; in it was growing, when I 
was there in the month of June, a fine crop of Fern, 
Its use in that sacred place I was not informed of; it 
grew as if it were raised for use.” y 
Can you or any of your readers say (a) whether a 
similar growth is recorded of other churches ; (b) 
what kind of fern it would be ; and («) what was 
its use or meaning, symbolic or otherwise ? 

Owey. 


Rev. Dr. Taompson. — My paternal grand- 
father was for some years under the tuition of the 
above-named gentleman. Had he a private school, 
or was he master of a Grammar School? The 
date would be about 1786. I should imagine he 
was a well-known schoolmaster in his day. Per- 
haps some contributor may have information about 
him. Cc. S. K. 

Kensington. 


“Swsarta Pecottar.”— Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” kindly give me any particulars of a 
book with the above title—publisher, price, and 
contents ? A. Harrison. 

44, Carisbrook Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


Macazine.—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” give me details regarding the Monthly 
Intelligencer, published in Birmingham in 1862-3 ? 
No, 4 appeared in January, 186%, published by 
William Macmillan, Elvetham Road, and printed 
at Corns & Bartleet’s Steam Printing Offices, High 
Street. I have seen an advertisement of the 
number for the following May, but have no further 
information. P. J. ANDERSON. 

Aberdeen. 


Jounx Smattwoop.—Can any of your readers 
inform me at what date a clockmaker named John 


Smallwood flourished at Lichfield? Iam anxious 


to ascertain the age of a clock made by him, and 
supposed to be about two hundred years > 


Lorp Farmer.—The following entry occurs in 
the obituary of the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
June, 1777: “ John Shadwell, Esq., lord farmer 
of Horfield manor, in Somersetshire.” What con- 
stituted a lord farmer ? J. J. 8. 


DepicatTions or Partsa Caurcues. — What 
dioceses and counties in England and Wales be- 
sides Lincoln, Nottinghamshire, Carlisle, York, 
Newcastle, and Sussex have been so fortunate as 
to have the dedications of their parish churches 
carefully enumerated and classified? Particulars 
as to author, publication (society or otherwise), 
and date are especially desired. 

Jxo. Houpsox, 

Thornton, Horncastle, 


James, toe Histortay.—In a re- 
cent biography of Fenimore Cooper by Prof. 
Lounsbury it is stated that Cooper positively 
asserts William James was a “ horse doctor” or 
veterinary surgeon, but James himself claims to 
have been a proctor. Can any information be 
afforded as to the actual career of James beyond 
the few lines in Hone’s Biographical Dictionary 
and the paragraph in the Naval History of Great 
Britain ? H. Y. P. 


Battie or Worcester. — Can any of your 
readers state whether there is in any public insti- 
tution or private collection a roll of the Cavaliers 
who fought at the battle of Worcester. 

L. 


Lrerartes, — Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
is said to have been the founder of the first public 
library in England. This is not the case; for Dr. 
Hudson says that the first public library in Oxford 
was that established at Durham (now Trinity) 
College by Richard de Bury Before that books 
were kept in chests, and not in a room styled a 
library. It is pretty clear from Littré that the 
French had the word as well as the thing earlier 
than we. His first quotation is of 1418, and it 
would not appear in writing directly. The library 
over the old Congregation House, north of St. Mary’s 
churchyard, was begun 1320, but the books were not 
placed there till 1367, nor the desks and fittings 
till 1409, and the fact is not establish that it was 
even then called a library, so that, after all, Hum- 
phrey, Duke of Gloucester, is the founder, and the 
Cobham books were added to his and placed over 
the Divinity School in 1480; but it fell to nothing 
until revived by Bodley, as a pheenix of the third 
generation. A little investigation on this subject, 
if not already set forth somewhere, would not be 
out of place jn “N. & Q.” First, to show what 
European nation has the honour of having estab- 
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lished the first public library (I suppose Italy), 
and then who first used the word library. In this 
latter point the French have preceded us, 
C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Vicrory or Duncay.—Could you kindly in- 
form me if there still exist copies of the large steel 
engraving commemorating the victory of Lord 
Viscount Duncan in the latter part of last century, 
designed by R. Smirke, R.A., containing eighteen 
miniatures of the admiral and his captains, headed, 
I believe, by some allegorical figures ? 

A Reaper. 


Avurnors or Quotations WanTED.— 
“ That gentle Bard, 
Chosen by the Muses for their Page of State, 
Sweet Spenser, moving through his clouded heaven 
With the moon’s beauty and the moon’s soft pace.” 
Joun Briount. 
“Tt 's dogged as does it.” 
“The seas but join the nations they divide.” 
ALEKTOR. 


Replies. 


THE TRUE DATE OF THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 
(6 S. ix. 301, 379, 413, 438, 471.) 

Tn an article printed in “ N. & Q.” for April 19 
(6" 8, ix. 301) I remarked upon the great pro- 
bability that the lunar eclipse mentioned by 
Josephus as having occurred during the last illness 
of Herod the Great was that of January 9, B.c. 1, 
not that of March 12, n.c. 4, as has been usually 
supposed of late years. From this I was led to 
contend for Bc. 2, not B.c. 5,as the true era of 
the birth of Christ—it being now generally 
allowed that the season of the year was not 
December, but probably some time in the autumn. 

Icannot but think that a definite astronomical 
event of this kind is of great importance in such 
an inquiry. Conclusions based upon periods of 
time mentioned by historians are always liable to 
the possibility of error in the records, and it may 
be worth while to point out the significance of 
this remark with regard to the duration of the 
reign of Herod as assigned by Josephus, which 
has been the principal cause of carrying back the 
ordinarily supposed date of the birth of Christ to 
Be. 5. He states this duration to have been 
thirty-four years from the time when he had pro- 
cured Antigonus to be slain, but thirty-seven from 
the time when he was declared king by the 

ns. Now there is no doubt that Josephus 
would not regard Herod as king de jure until after 
the death of Antigonus ; on the other hand, he 
was not even king de facto until after the capture 
of Jerusalem by the help of a Roman army under 
Sosius, although he was nominated king three 
years before, at a date which there can be little 


doubt corresponded to Bc. 40. Antigonus was 
taken prisoner at the siege and carried by Sosius 
in bonds to Antony, who at first intended to re- 
serve him for his triumph, but afterwards, at the 
instigation of Herod, had him executed. In my 
article referred to above I mentioned Mr. Gallo- 
way’s contention, in his Stream of Ages, that this 
took place as much as three years after the cap- 
ture, and that Josephus thus counts the years of 
Herod’s reign from a date corresponding to B.c. 34. 
But [ must confess that subsequent consideration 
of the circumstances has led me to think that the 
interval could hardly have been so long as this, 
though it was most likely several months. On the 
other hand, if other arguments tend to the con- 
clusion that Herod’s reign lasted until n.c. 1, I do 
not see that we need feel so sure of the accuracy 
of the duration given by Josephus as to suppose 
that we must reckon for it only thirty-four years 
from B.c. 37, and conclude that he died in B.c. 3 
(even then, it will be seen, we should not obtain 
complete accuracy, since the earlier eclipse of the 
moon occurred in B.c. 4). Josephus is not always 
very accurate in his reckoning of intervals of time; 
thus he tells us (Ant., xiv. 16, 4) that the capture 
of Jerusalem by Sosius was effected exactly (to a 
day) twenty-seven years after its previous taking 
by Pompey. Now the latter occurred in December 
of B.c. 63 (the year of the conspiracy of Catiline 
and of the birth of Augustus), twenty-seven years 
after which would be sc. 36. If this date were 
the true one, and the execution of Antigonus took 
place some time in the year after, or B.c. 35, we 
should, by accepting thirty-four years for the 
duration of the reign of Herod, bring its termina- 
tion to the year B.c. 1, for which I am contending. 
It is not, however, likely that this is so, because 
the date of the siege by Sosius can be fixed in 
other ways to B.c. 37. But this may show that. 
the figures of Josephus cannot always be relied 
upon. When he does make a mistake he generally 
preserves his consistency by making another, as 
when assigning eighty years for the duration of 
the reign of Solomon (which probably greatly ex- 
ceeds that of his life) he adds, on no apparent 
authority, that that monarch lived to the age of 
ninety-four. I am inclined to believe, then, that 
the duration of the reign of Herod from the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem in B.c. 37 was two years more 
than the thirty-four given for it by Josephus. 

Now with regard to the taxing or registration 
of Quirinius, or Cyrenius as he is called in our ver- 
sion. To Zumpt, I think, belongs the credit of 
having first shown that that officer was probably 
governor of Syria twice ; his first tenure lasting 
from late in the year pc. 4 until about mid- 
summer of 8.c. 2, and his second (as is well known) 
from A.D. 6 to 11. Assuming our Lord to 
have been born in the autumn of nc. 2, the re- 
gistration ordered by Augustus, and carcied out 
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by Quirinias during his first government, would 
thus naturally have led to the events recorded in 
the second chapter of St. Luke. 

Finally, let me touch upon the argument which 
has been drawn from the words of the Jews to 
our Lord recorded in John ii. 20, “‘ Forty and six 
years was this temple in building.” It is assumed 
that the date of the remark, and therefore of the 
first Passover in our Lord’s ministry, can be ascer- 
tained from these words. Josephus tells us 
(Ant., xv. 11, 1) that Herod began to rebuild the 
temple in the eighteenth year of his reign. Now, 
if this commenced in B.c. 37, the eighteenth year 
of it would be B.c. 19, and forty-six years after 
that would be a.p. 28. The argument in ques- 
tion assumes that the building when commenced 
went on continuously until at least that year, and 
that the first Passover of our Lord’s ministry can 
thus be fixed to that date; also that as his 
baptism by John, when St. Luke tells us that he 
was about thirty years of age, took place a few 
(probably about six) months before that, the date 
of the Nativity can also in this way be approxi- 
mately determined. This view, as is well known, 
was strongly insisted on by Greswell ; but I must 
confess it seems to me at best very doubtful. In 
a note on the place in the Speaker’s Commentary 
Prof. Westcott remarks, “‘The form of expression 
makes it precarious to insist on the phrase as 
itself defining this coincidence” (i.¢., between the 
expiration of the forty-six years and the date of 
our Lord’s visit). To me there seems to be a 
still more serious difficulty in accepting this in- 
terpretation. It is perfectly true that Josephus 
(Ant., xx. 9, 7) speaks of the temple (rd iepdv) 
as not having been finished until the year before 
the Jewish war, which would correspond to our 
A.D. 65. Bat the word in John ii. 20 is vads, for 
which the revisers have been careful to give the 
marginal rendering sanctuary, and which can 
hardly be applied to any outer courts or buildings. 
Now the sanctuary, or vads, Josephus states 
(Ant., xv. 11,6), was built by the priests in a year 
and six months, the cloisters and outer enclosures 
occupying eight years more. The completion of 
which he afterwards speaks relates, therefore, 
to additional and adjacent buildings, and can 
hardly have any reference to the sanctuary. Of 
course, [am throwing the whole expression back 
into the state in which Origen and others found 
it so difficult, nor can I suggest any more satis- 
factory interpretation of the forty-six years, which, 
as Eusebius remarks, can hardly refer to the 
temple as built by Zerubbabel. It is possible 
that the sanctuary may have undergone later 
repair or restoration, of which, having no account, 
we cannot assign the time of completion, and that 
the Jews regarded this as a part of the actual 
building to be reckoned in its whole duration ; 
but, however that be, I think it will be allowed 


that Greswell’s interpretation is rar less acceptable 
than he thought it, and thst we can derive no 
positive conclusion conceruing the date of the 
Nativity from this passage in St. John’s Gospel, 
That being so, the other considerations which 
have been brought forward seem to me to make 
it most probable that the true date of the birth 
of Christ was B.c. 2, whilst that of the first Easter 
was AD. 33. W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


Memortats To Servants (6™ §. ix. 378; x. 
46, 194, 295, 430).—I lately met with an epitaph 
copied from the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, 
which affords an early example (noticeable for more 
reasons than one) of this class of memorial. The 
name of the person whom it commemorates is not 
found in Col. Chester’s Registers of Westm. Abbey. 
The epitaph exists in a volume of observations 
made by a Danish physician, Francis Reenberg, 
M.D., during a visit to England in 1679, which 
is among the MSS. in the Royal Library at Copen- 
hagen, New Royal Collection, 4to. No. 377:— 

“ With diligence and care most exemplary 

Did William Lorentz serve a prebendary, 

And for his pains, now past before, not lost, 

Gain'd this remembrance att his master’s cost. 

“O read these lines again ; you 'l seldom find 

A servant faithfull and his master kind, 

Short hand he wrot; his flower in prime did fade, 

An hasty ro (death ?] short hand of him had [ hath?) 

made, 


* Well could he number, and well measure land ; 
Thus does he now the place whereon you stand, 
Wherein he lyes; so geometricall 
Art maketh some, but so wi!l nature all. 

Obiit 28 Decembr. 1621, Aitat. suze 29.” 


W. D. Macray. 
Ducklington, Witney. 


The following are from the old Liten at Basing- 
stoke :— 
“ This Stone is Erected 
By Edward Lane, Esq., 
To Perpetuate the Memory of 
Sarah Marshall, 
In whose Family she lived a Servant 
near Thirty Years 
with Honesty and Fidelity, 
and died 
July 31%, 1796, Aged 76 Years.” 
In 
Memory of 
George Hewlett, 
who died in the service 
of James Holder, Esq" 
at Ash Park, 
November 1797, 
Aged 24 Years.” 
May I be allowed to state here that I have made 
copies of all the old monumental inscriptions at 
Basingstoke (about seven hundred), and that 
they are published in the forthcoming volume of 
Hampshire Notes and Queries ? 
J. Arrwoop. 
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The following epitaphs may be seen in Brompton 
Cemetery :— 
In 


Elizabeth Jones, 
Who died May 13th, 1881, 
For 14 years the faithful 
Servant and Friend of 
Alexandra Princess of Wales, 
By whom this monument is erected, 
Life's race well run, 
Life's work well done, 
Life’s crown well won, 
Now comes rest.” 


“Sacred to the Memory 
f 


Albert McEwen, 
Born August 29th, 1847, 
Died March 31st, 1881. 

‘Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures. 
—1 Cor. xv. 3. 

‘Wherefore he is able also to save them to the utter- 
most that come unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth 
to make intercession for them.’— Heb. vii. 25, 

In grateful remembrance 
of some years’ faithful service 
this stone is erected by the 
Ear! and Countess Sydney.” 


Within a stone’s throw of the grave of Elizabeth 
Jones lie the remains of Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, 
“B.D., Priest” (as the tombstone records), a name 
known and respected by all readers of ‘* N. & Q.,” 
“Sit tibi terra levis.” J. W. Howe tt. 


_In Brompton Cemetery is another inscription be- 
sides that quoted by R. W., commemorating one 
whose faithfulness can never have been surpassed: 

“ Sacred to the Memory of 
Mary Ann Woehrle 
who fell asleep in Jesus 12 Feb. 1861, 
After 40 years’ faithful service in the family of 
Hans Busk, Esq™ by whom and by every member of his 
family she was most sincerely beloved,” 
In the churchyard of St. Dennis, Ravensthorp, 
Northamptonshire, is the following:— 
“To the Memory of 
Mr John Adams, 
who departed this life 
on y® 19th day of March, 1698. 
He was Coachman to King James the Second 
at his departure out 
of this Kingdom,” 
R. H. Busx. 


_A. J. M. may like to have the following for 
his collection :— 
“ Anne Hayes, 
Daughter of William and Sarah Hayes, 
of Chester, departed this life at 
Pentrepant September 27", 1866, 
Aged 56. 

Sincere, affectionate, and true 

To those she served on earth ; 


My Home is in the Realms of Rest, 
With Jesus Christ above ; 
An Home that’s with His Presence blest, 
And everlasting love.” 
The above epitaph is on a tombstone in Hengoed 
churchyard, co. Salop, and was composed by my 
old friend the Rev. A. R. Lloyd, Incumbent of 
Hengoed. Anne Hayes was for upwards of thirty 
years the devoted servant of my father, and died 
in the house he then occupied, Pentrepant Hall, 
near Oswestry, greatly regretted by us all. 
Joun Hamerton Crump. 
Malvern Wells, Worcestershire, 


“NRusset-PaTED cHouGcus ” §, ix. 345, 396, 
470).—Mr. F, A. is perfectly right in 
his suggestion that russet in Shakespeare’s time 
described the grey-coloured head of the jackdaw; I 
have, therefore, restored the old reading “ russet- 
pated ” and modified my note accordingly. I was 
induced to adopt Mr. Bennett’s conjecture, perhaps 
too hastily, from the feeling that the epithet russet 
as usually understood was inappropriate, and 
from the absence of any satisfactory evidence for 
another meaning. Lately, however, on looking 
into the question afresh, I have found proof that 
russet, although rather loosely used, did bear the 
meaning of grey or ash-coloured, and I now give 
the evidence for the benefit of others. 

In the Promptorium Parvulorum (cir. 1440) we 
find, “ Russet, Gresius,” which is the French gris. 

Junius’s Nomenclator, trans. Higins (ed. Flem- 
ing, 1587), p. 178, gives, 

Faune, tané, rosset, russet or tawnie 


Rava in Horace (Od. iii. 27, 3) is an epithet of 
the she-wolf. 

“ Grigietlo, a fine graie or sheepes russet.”—Florio, 
A Worlde of Wordes (1598). 

“ Gris. m, ise. f. Gray, light-russet, grizle, ash-coloured, 
hoarie, whitish.”—Cotgrave, French Dictionary (1611). 

“ Also, whosoever have about him hanging to any part 
of his bodie the heart of a toad, enfolded within a peece 
of cloth of a white russet colour (in panno leucopheo), hee 
shall be delivered from the quartane ague,”—Holland’s 
Pliny (16C1)) xxxii. 10. 

“ Contrariwise, that which is either purple or ash- 
coloured and russet to see too, Kc. (Purpurea aut leu- 
cophea).”—Jbid., xxiv. 12. 

In the last passage ash-coloured and russt are 
evidently synonymous and equivalent to leuco- 
phea. But to show that russet was rather loosely 
applied it is sufficient to quote another instance 
from the same volume. In Holland’s Pliny, xi. 
37 (vol. i. p. 335) the following is the translation 
of “ aliis nigri, aliis ravi, aliis glauci coloris orbibus 
circumdatis ” :— 

“ This ball and point of the sight is compassed also 
round about with other circles of sundry colours, black, 


An Heavenly Mansion had in view, 
And hence her earthly worth ! 
‘With good will doing service as to the Lord, and not 
to men.’—Eph, vi, 7. 


blewish, tawnie, russet, and red”; 
the last three epithets being to all appearance 
alternative equivalents of ravi. Russet, so far as 
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one can judge, described a sad colour, and was 
— to various shades both of grey and brown. 

hat chough and jackdaw were practically 
synonymous may be inferred from Holland also. 
In his translation of Pliny, x. 29 (vol i. p. 285), we 
find :— 

* And yet in the neighbor quarters of the Insubrians 

neere adjoining, ye shall have infinite and innumerable 
flockes and flights of choughes and jack dawes (graccu- 
lorum monedularum ue).” 
Here gracculus is the chough and monedula the 
jackdaw ; but in xvii. 14 (vol. i. p. 516), where 
the Latin has only monedula, the translator 
renders, 

“Tt is said moreover, that the Chough or Daw hath 
given occasion hereof by laying up for store seeds and 
other fruits in crevises and holes of trees, which after- 
wards sprouted and grew.” 

If monedula, therefore, can be rendered in one 
passage by “ jackdaw ” and in another by “ chough 
or daw,” it is not too much to assume that in the 
mind of the translator, who was a physician at 
Coventry in Shakespeare’s own county, the chough 
and jackdaw were the same bird. 

W. Wricur. 

[A rhyme current in Yorkshire not many years ago was 

Russet-colour’d dun, 
Ugliest colour under th’ sun.” 
“ Dandy grey russet” is also another Yorkshire phrase of 
doubtful meaning. } 


Mace at Warertxosury, Kest S. x. 
446).— I beg to offer some further information 
respecting the “Dumb Borsholder” (pronounced 
borz-holder), referred to by your correspondent 
Mr. Bonz. In the vill or borough of Pizein Well, 
in the parish of Wateringbury, of which it forms 
the western division, the “ Dumb Borsholder of 
Chart ” (as he is called) formerly claimed liberty 
over fifteen houses of that precinct, each of which 
was obliged to pay to the keeper of this borsholder 
one penny yearly. This “ Dumb Borsholder” was 
always the first called at the court leet holden 
for the hundred of Twyford, and on these occasions 
his keeper (who was yearly appointed by this 
court) held him up in compliance with the call, 
with a neckcloth or handkerchief put through an 
iron ring fixed in his top, and answered for him. 
This call and appearance of the Borsholder of 
Chart have, with the court leet, been discon- 
tinued for about one hundred and forty years past. 
The Borsholder was afterwards put in at the 
quarter sessions, claiming liberty over the whole 
parish. He is a sort of club, of a blackish wood, 
three feet long, with an iron ring on the top, and 
a smaller ring, originally one of four, at the 
bottom, where the circumference of the club in- 
creases, At the bottom is fixed a square iron 
spike, four and a half inches in length, to fix the 
club into the ground or to break open a door. For 
this latter purpose it was used (without a warrant 


‘ 


from a justice of the peace) whenever it was sus. 
pected that persons or things were unlawfully eon- 
cealed in any of the fifteen houses. 

As to its antiquity, or how it became invested 
with authority, these points I do not pretend to 
determine. It is supposed to have been made use 
of by the officer who presided over the market 
(which is now discontinued) as a badge of author- 
ity; but this appears to be only a conjecture. [ 
am under the impression that a similar dumb 
borsholder is in existence somewhere in Cumber- 
land. W. Jas. Dray, 

Wateringbury, Kent. 


In Hasted’s Kent (1782), vol. ii. p. 284, there 
is an engraving of the Dumb Borsholder of Chart 
to which Mr. Bowe refers, and in vol. ix. of 
the Journal of the Archwological Association, 
pp. 405-7, will be found some remarks upon the 
Dumb Borsholder of Eyhorne. In “N.& Q.,” 6% 
S. ii. 107, 235, the derivation of the word bors- 
holder is discussed, G. F. R. B. 


Cannipatism (6% §, x. 409). Brasilienses 
eos, quos in bello capiunt, senes preesertim, statim 
comedunt reliquos vinciunt.” Then comes the 
account of their feeding and nourishing the rest 
with all manner of luxuries until their turn comes, 
at the time of some festivity. After which it 
follows: “Sunt et alii sylvestres, atque montani 
homines, qui cum his qui in domibus habitant, 
continenter bella gerunt, eisdemque se sceleribus, 
et eadem immanitate contaminant” (Osorius, 1. ii., 
ap. Beyerlinck, Theatr. Vit. Hum., t. ii. C. p. 102, 

enet. 1707). Ep. 


Marmonret x. 409).—See the Memoirs 
of Jean Francois Marmontel, published at Boston 
by Houghton, Osgood & Co., 1878, and containing 
a critical and biographical essay by Mr. W. D. 
Howells; and the article by Francis Jeffrey in the 
Edinburgh Review for January, 1806, vol. vii. 
pp. 358-387. G. F. R. B. 


Lavy Jane Grey (6 S. x. 409).—Practically 
Lady Jane Grey never was queen; it was, as Hume 
calls it, a “‘ vain pageantry of wearing a crown dur- 
ing ten days.” There was not time to have pre 
pared at the Tower Mint the requisite dies. 

C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Historicat Trees (6% §. x. 127, 394).— 
Another interesting account of old trees may be 
found in the September number of the Antiquary 
(vol. x. pp. 94, et seg.) from the pen of Mr. William 
Brailsford. While on this subject, may I ask for 
information respecting an old filbert tree which 
stands within the four walls—all, I believe, that 
now remains—of Godstow Nunnery? For a great 
number of years this tree has never been known 


' to bear fruit, as, although nuts may be found there- 
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on, none of them, on examination, will be found to 
contain kernels. The tree is supposed to have 
been cursed at some distant time by a monk, from 
which time its unproductiveness is dated. What 
is known of this cursing, and how old is the tree ? 
Particulars will oblige. ALPHA. 


Famity or Kewy, or Kenn Covrr (6 S. x. 
328).—We find in The Visitation of Somerset- 
shire, 1623, published by the Harleian Society, 
under the title “Kenn,” the following, which 
may be of some assistance to Cor. Nose :— 


John Kenn, of Kenn==Margaret, dau. of Sir Christ. 
Bayman, 


Kenn, of Kenn=Florence, dau. of Stallenge. 
Christopher died in 1593, and Dame Florence, his 
widow, then married Sir Nicholas Stalling, Knt., 
who was “gentleman-usher dayly waiter of our 
late Sovereign of famous memory Queen Elizabeth 
and afterwards to our dread Sovereign Lord King 
James,” as a mural slab in Kenn Church tells us. 
We should surmise that this Sir Nicholas Stalling 
was one of Florence’s kinsmen, as she was a 
daughter of a Stallenge. According to the afore- 
said mural tablet Sir Nicholas died on Jan. 10, 
1605, but according to the registers, on Jan. 20, 
1603—anyhow Dame Florence survived him, and 
on the happening of the disastrous floods in 
January, 1607, caused by the sea overflowing the 
sea banks or walls, distinguished herself highly by 
her well-timed and kindly assistance. I cannot 
help quoting from a tract of 1607, entitled More 
strange Newes of wonderfull accidents hapning 
dy the late overflowings of Waters in Somersetshire, 
&c., to show her benevolent spirit :— 

“The parish of Ken is now [as the Sea termed is] 
almost out of Kenning: In this parish stands a faire 
large building, belonging to the Lady Stallenge, who 
beholding the sea readie to give an assault upon the 
towne, and all her poore neighbors in danger of drown- 
ing, did not presently provide for the safety of her selfe 
and family onely by trusting to the strength and height 
of the house which was able to defend her: but out of 
a true compassion and noble spirit sent for so many of 
the inbabitants [to a great se) as with convenience 
could escape and get in for whom shee caused her owne 
fervaunts to provide such victuals, as in such a place so 
distressed and besieged by so mercilesse an Enemy could 
be gotten. Shee was uuto them a good Nurse, and a 


good Land-lady: she feasted her tennants so well that | 


they got their lives by it: when everie eye stoode 
drowned in teares [as the houses of the towne did in 
waters] her comfortable speeches wiped them of : much 
of her poore neighbors sorrowe went into her owne 
bosome to ease them of it, so that if they nowe enjoy 
anything the glory of that worke must be set downe 
with her Name. ‘The great horses [in this terrible bat- 
taile) were brought into the Hall of the house, and there 
< above the middle a long time in water, and so were 
fedde with such provision as they coulde come by.” 


E. E. B. 


Weston-super-Mare, 


Winpssravr (6™ §. ix. 369, 415).—There are 
a good many Braus in this part of the world—the 
Maritime Alps. All are open to the winds of all 
corners, and I fancy that brawsen—to storm, and 
bruire, have the same meaning. We have between 
Nice and Sospel, Le Gros Braus, about four thousand 
feet above the sea, one of the most blasty places 
and passes in the world; between Sospel and 
Giandala, Turin Road, we have Cal de Brouis, 
less high, but quite as stormy; then there are 
Braus de la Frema, near St. Martin Lantosque, a 
peak fully exposed to all western and northern 
blasts, whose eastern flank is covered with Edel- 
weiss ; and Braus, or Raus, with other high moun- 
tains all open to every blast and storm. The last- 
mentioned pass I crossed with two young friends 
and a guide on April 27, 1879, and we had to hold 
to each other not to be blown off. The real mean- 
ing of braus or braut seems, therefore, to storm, 
to blast. In Franconia they call a Windsbraut a 
certain sudden whirlwind that carries off hay and 
cut corn all about and high into the air. 

Geo. A. 
Mentone. 


Poto x. 388).—The following extract is 
taken from an article on ‘‘ Games on Horseback : 
Polo and Tent-Pegging,” which is to be found in 
Chambers’s Journal, 1876, p. 492 :— 

** Polo appears to have been first played in England 

four years ago, when the officers of the 9th Lancers 
(who had learned it in India) introduced it at Woolwich, 
and engaged — perhaps indoctrinated — the officers of 
the Oxtord Blues, or Royal Horse Guards Blue, in a 
contest. In the summer months of the next three years, 
the younger officers in other regiments took up the 
game.” 
I may, perhaps, add that, according to the Globe 
Encyclopedia (1879), vol. v. p. 162, it was intro- 
duced into America by Mr. James Gordon Bennett 
in 1876. G. F. R. B. 


Avurnor oF Brograpoy Wanrtep (6 §. x. 
389).—The nominal author of the very indifferent 
volume indicated was said to be “a Mr. Marshall, 
residing near Epsom.” The book was printed in 
1788, and was deservedly severely criticized. Ten 
years later the same publisher brought out a 
second work, entitled Literary Memoirs of Living 
Authors (London, 2 vols., 8vo., Faulder, 1798). 
This was said to be edited by the Rev. David 
Rivers, of Highgate. What is known about these 
two works is stated in “N. & Q.,,” 5" S. x. 30. 
Who Mr. Marshall was, and, indeed, whether 
there really was such a person, appear to be open 
questions ; any fresh information would be very 
welcome. In reference to these books it may be 
as well to refer to the curious volume of bio- 
graphies published by Prof Reuss, of Gottingen, in 
1791, Das Gelehrte England, and also to the 
New Catalogue of Living English Authors, printed 
for C. Clarke, 1799. Of this I believe only the 
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first volume, A to Ch, was published ; it was to 

have extended to six volumes, but it is said the 

editor went abroad, and left the work incomplete. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


Burns's “Jorrut Wipower” (6" S. x. 409). 
—Mr. W. 8S. Douglas, in the Kilmarnock edition 
of The Complete Poetical Works of Robert Burns 
(1876), vol. i. p. 201, says that 
“this is song 98 in Johnson, No author’s name i® 
attached to it, and no one from internal evidence could 
ever judge it to be the work of Burns ; but it would seem 
that the verses were furnished by our poet, and that the 
MS, is still in existence. Mr, Stenhouse explicitly tells 
us that it is the work of Robert Burns. There isa 


verse on the same subject, and similarly treated, in Yair's 
Charmer (1751), vol. i, with Charles Coffee's name 
attached.” 


Does any one know where this MS. can be seen ? 
G. F. R. B. 


Masrer Crewe (6% S. x. 108, 195, 298). — 
The statement in Bromley’s Catalogue is, I believe, 
quite correct ; the portrait painted by Reynolds 
in 1776 of Master Crewe in the character of 
Henry VIII., was that of John Crewe, afterwards 
second Lord Crewe. Mr. Geratp Ponsonsy 
(p. 298) states that the first lord, then John Crewe, 
Esq., M.P., was only married in 1776, and this is 
said to have been the case in many peerages, but 
it is an error of ten years ; his marriage took place 
in 1766. It is thus recorded in the Royal Maga- 
zine for April, 1766, p. 223: “ John Crewe, Esq., 
of Cheshire, to Miss Greville, only daughter of 
Fulke Greville, Esq., of Wiltshire.” The marriage 
is also recorded in the London Magazine for April, 
1766, but, curiously enough, both names are 
wrongly spelt, the entry being (p. 214), “ April 4th, 
John Crowe, Esq., to Miss Graville.” With this 
fact before us, I think the original answer, as given 
by Lavy Rosset (p. 195), must be admitted as 
correct. Epwarp Sotty. 


Lorp Bacon (6% §S. x. 389).—Mr. Bucxtey 
will find the Lord of Verulam called Lord Bacon 
ten years before the date that he mentions, 1671, 
viz., in “ Britannia Baconica: or, The Natural 
Rarities of England, Scotland, and Wales. Accord- 
ing as they are to be found in every Shire. His- 
torically related, according to the Precepts of Lord 
Bacon, &. By J. Cnildney. Sold by H. E. at 
the sign of the Grey-hound in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, 1661. 8vo.” In his preface Childney says, 
**T have (as nearly as I could) followed the Pre- 
cepts of my Master, the Lord Bacon.” Lowndes 
says, “ From this book Dr. Plot took a hint for 
writing the Natural History of Oxfordshire.” 

J. E. T. Lovepay. 


As the earliest use of the title “ Lord Bacon” in 
print mentioned is 1671, I may refer to its use in | 
the Catalogue of the most Vendible Books in Eng- | 


land, 4to., London, 1658. He is here mentioned 


many times, and always as “L* Bacon.” I do 
not imagine that this is the earliest time of his 
being thus designated, but I gladly refer to it as 
once more drawing attention to the little-known 
author, W. London. (See 2™ S. viii. 105, and 5"§, 
vii. 467.) Was he really, as suggested, a New- 
castle bookseller ? Epwarp So.ty, 


May I supplement Mr. Bucktey’s question by 
asking when the kindred error first appeared of 
honouring Sir Edward Coke with the title of Lord 
Coke ? Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A, 

Hastings. 


Inscription (6 x. 308, 378).—It 
is most distressing to read the horrible attempts 
at the etymology of Welsh words and the ex- 
planations of Welsh phrases which frequently 
appear from the pens of persons ignorant of that 
language. If the Welsh be so mutilated and 
murdered while it is a living speech, what will be 
its lot when its accents shall be no more heard? 
The explanation of the inscription given at the 
above references is a most simple matter. It 
appears to be a motto, perhaps used, even at the 
Crusades, under a coat of arms of the Lamb and 
Flag. The allusion is to the “ Lamb of God,” and 
in modern Welsh it would be thus written; 
Either “E ddioddevodd a orvu,” or “‘ A ddiod- 
devodd a orvu.” This “ posy” will bear two in- 
terpretations : either “ He suffered that which He 
was obliged to undergo,” according to Matt. xxvi. 
54; Luke xxiv. 26, 44, 46; Acts iii. 18; xvii 
3; or “He who suffered, overcame,” according 
to John xvi. 33; Heb. ii. 9. See the word 
“ Gorfod” in Pughe’s Dictionary. 

Fifty years ago—and the same may be there still 
—the motto was to be seen on the pillars of one of 
the entrance gates into Aberpergwm seat in Glyn- 
neath, Glamorganshire, but there in the Silurian 
dialect, as follows, “‘ Dioddevws a 


Spenser's Avtocrara (6" §. x. 329).— 
Your correspondent will find the autograph io 
question in that very interesting work, Nether 
clift’s Handbook of Autographs, S. ii. 

H. W. Cooxss. 


Dick Torpiy’s Rive to York (6™ S. x. 68 
317, 390).—There is little doubt that Curmpert 
Bepe is right in saying that this “is a myth.” J. 
Caulfield, in his Portraits, Memoirs, and Cha 
racters of Remarkable Persons, vol. iv., 1820, gives 
twenty-one and a half pages to the life of this 
notorious highwayman, but has not a word about 
the ride to York. When reduced to dry facts the 
lives of most of the famous “gentlemen of the 
road” appear in a very prosaic form, and are 
usually devoid of the romance which is necessary 
for the purpose of the novelist. I observe that 
Tarpin’s birthplace is quoted as “ Hampstead, ia 
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Essex,” but I think there is no such place in 
Essex. Other authorities give it as Hempstead, 
jn Essex, another place not to be found in K. 
Johnston’s map of that county. Should it not be 
Hemel Hempstead, in Hertfordshire ? 

MarsHAtt. 


Paro Representatives (6% §, ix. 29, 158).— 
Under the heading of “‘ Payment of Members of 
Parliament” the following note will be found in 
Mr. E. Edwards’s Words, Facts, and Phrases 
(1882), p. 417:— 

“John Strange, the Member for Dunwich in the 
reign of Edward II., agreed with the burgesses of that 
borough in 1463 to take his wages in red herrings. — 
Johnson's Life of Coke (Colburn, 1837). 


Evetyy’s ‘‘Munpus Motiesris,” 1690 (6% 
§. x. 350).—Moreclack is a corrupt pronunciation 
of the name of Mortlake, cf. :— 

“ Behind a Hanging in a spacious Room, 

(The richest Work of Mortlackes noble Loom) 
They wait a while their wearied Limbs to rest, 
Till silence should invite them to their Feast.” 
Cowley’s Works, Several Discourses by Way of 
Essays, p. 101, ed. 1700. 
In the reign of James I. and subsequently Mort- 
lake, in Surrey, was famous for its manufacture of 
try. The word is spelt as by Evelyn in the 
owing passage :— 

“Nay, while ‘tis burning, some will send him in 

Timber, and Stone to build his House agen : 

Others choice Furniture: here some rare piece 

Of Rubens, or Vandike presented is : 

There a rich suit of Moreclack-Tapestry, 

A Bed of Damask, or Embroidery.” 

J. Oldbam’s Works, A Satyr in Imitation of the 
Third of Juvenal, p. 198, ed. 1692. 

I have never seen bequirtle before ; but may it not 
be derived from M.E. quert (qwert, Prompt. Parv., 
with gloss incolumis, sanus, sospes), used in the 
sense of joyful, in good spirits, &c.? In that case 


bequirtle might mean to make the atmosphere of | k 


the room sweet and wholesome. For the use of 
qwert cf.:— 
“ But now owre myrthe he doth restore, 
ffor he is resyn bothe heyl and gwert.” 
Coventry Mysteries, p. 372, Shakespeare 
Society, 1841. 
F. C. Brrxpeck Terry. 

Cardiff. 

Sron’s Travets (6" S. x. 388).—M.A.Oxon. will 
find what he wants in the second volume of Jacob 
Spon’s Voyage d'Italie, de Dalmatie, de Grice, et 
du Levant (1678), pp. 388-417. It is entitled, 
“Petit Diciionaire du Gree Vulgaire, Comme il 
se Parle et se Prononce Presentement dans la 
Grece: En faveur des curieux et de ceux qui vou- 
dront voyager dans ce pays-li.” The British 
Museum possesses a copy of the book. Jacob 
Spon, a learned physician and antiquary, was born 
at Lyons in 1647, and died at Vevay on Dec. 25, 


1685. For an account of his life and writings see 
Biographie Universelle (1825), tom. xliii., 338-40 ; 
Nouvelle Biographie Générale, tom. xliv. (1865) 
351-4; Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary (1816), 
vol. xxviii. 305-6; Rose’s Biographical Dictionary 
(1857), vol. xii. pp. 92-3. Both the English dic- 
tionaries make the mistake of calling him James 
instead of Jacob. G. F. R. B. 


In an edition of Spon’s “ Voyage d’Italie, de 
Dalmatie, de Grice, et du Levant. Fait aux 
années 1675 & 1676, par Jacob Spon, Docteur 
Medecin Aggregé a Lyon, & George Vvheler, 
Gentilhomme Anglois. A Lyon chez Antoine 
Cellier le fils,” 1678, 3 vols, 12mo., there is a 
frontispiece of Dr. Spon by Math. Ogier with these 
lines :— 

“ Antiqui assiduus Meruit qui dicier zevi 
Cultor, spe manu Marmora prisca terens 
Moribus antiquis Sponius, priscoque pudore, 
Quem tabula expressit parvula, parque liber.” 
Spon wrote also Miscellanea Erudite Antiqui- 
tates, Lugd., 1685, fol.; and History of Greece, 
Lond., 1687, fol. E. T. L. 


Joun Roskrn (6"§. x. 408, 438)—Mr. Hucurs 
will find short accounts of Mr, Ruskin in 
Appleton’s Journal of Literature, Science, and 
Art, vol. iv. pp. 552-4; and in vol. ix. of Once 
a Week (third series), pp. 475-9. 

G. F. R. B. 


Peter THe WILD Boy (6 §. x. 248, 293, 395). 
—“Der Wilde Mann” is one of the commonest inn- 
signs in South Germany. At Lincoln, close to 
the castle gate, is a small inn with the sign of “ The 
Black Boy,” and an uncouth figure of a boy over 
the door. R. H. Busk. 


or Brraps 1x Lent (6% x. 66, 159, 
391).—The shells to which Gerarp alludes are a 
species of the last. members of the Crustacea, 
nown now to naturalists as cirrhipedes, They 
are the Lepas anatifera, popularly “ goose bar- 
nacle.” It was formerly believed that they 
were the preliminary state of the barnacle goose, 
and there are old prints in which the artist has 
endeavoured to illustrate this idea. The stalk, a 
tough, leathery tube, is from eight inches to a foot 
in length, and has muscles running through it, 
which contort it and cause the whole organism to 
wave to and fro in the water. At the summit are 
two or more shells, which open mechanically with- 
out cessation, and let out feathery tentacles of 
a bluish - black colour, which gather in food. 
These feather-like appendages probably first sug- 
gested the absurd fable. This barnacle is the pest 
of ships, on account of the pertinacity with which 
it adheres to them, and its marvellously rapid 
growth ; so much so that the rate of speed of 
vessels is said to be diminished by the friction 
of their loose bodies against the water. At Folkes- 
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tone I have often seen carried through the streets 
on a cart large pieces of wreck covered with 
myriads of these curious creatures, and I have 
been able to keep some of them for a time in an 
aquarium, The “Pile of Foulders” is on _ the 
west side of the entrance into Morecombe Bay, 
about fifteen miles south of Ulverston. 
Constance Russe... 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Fowerat Armour in Caurcues S. v. 58, 
177, 217, 358, 458; vi. 78, 138, 277; viii. 292, 
x. 314).—I have recently come across several more 
examples of funeral armour. In the north chancel 
of Cople Church, Beds, above a hatchment of the 
Luke family, is a well-preserved helmet, and 
suspended in the chancel is another, bearing a 
crest, a bull’s head, upon it. In the Church of Great 
St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, above the fine altar tomb 
to Sir Thomas Gresham hangs a helmet ; and on 
the wall at the west end of St. Mary Woolnoth, 
in Lombard Street, are a helmet, sword, gauntlets, 
and several banners. The armour in the last- 
named church is evidently imitation. 


W. A. WELLts. 
27, Kingswood Road, Merton. 


Source or Story Waytep (6" viii. 368; 
ix. 497; x. 53, 138, 214, 357).—Muss Busx is of 
opinion that if people would take note of the “ use- 
less coincidences” (of dream with a subsequent 
event) as well as of what seem to be “ warning” 
dreams, “one source of superstition would be re- 
moved ”—meaning that all such dreams would be 
referred to the accidental coincidences which, upon 
the doctrine of probabilities, might be expected 
sometimes to occur. I submit that an exactly 
opposite inference would be correct and inevitable, 
and that nothing has done more to prevent the 
discovery of a psychological law in such coinci- 
dences than the neglect of them in the innumerable 
cases in which no purpose can be discerned or 
exists. The presumption that if previsional dreams 
are truly such they must have a purpose—be in- 
spired, in short—is unfortunately common to the 
“superstitious” and to the “ enlightened” public, 
which rejects as superstition almost everything 
that it cannot at once understand. And the pro- 
gress of psychological science is at present retarded 
far more by the latter class than by the former. 
If Miss Busk belonged to the Society for Psychical 
Research she might be aware that anticipations in 
dreams of actual experience are only relatively, not 
positively rare. Those communicated during the 
= two or three years are already numbered by 

undreds, And there is a sufficient proportion of 
purposeless dreams—which were yet more or less 
detailed pictures of the future—to make it highly 

bable that the data of fact for a psychological 
induction would be ample if people could only 
understand that such dreams are worth recording. 


That, at least, is my own belief ; but I should add 
that the society has hitherto concerned itself, in 
this particular head of its inquiries, only with the 
collection and verification of evidence, and is ag 
yet quite uncommitted to any judgment upon it, 
A dozen well-attested cases of circumstantially 
verified dreams might suffice to dismiss the sug- 
gestion of accidental coincidence, so enormous 
would be the odds against it. But I may just 
observe that the supporters of that explanation 
seem greatly to exaggerate the total number of 
dreams sufficiently vivid and coherent to be re 
tained in waking memory. And few things are 
more surprising than the rapidity with which even 
strong dreams vanish from the waking conscious- 
ness. I have often awoke with the impression of 
a dream which interested me, and lost all trace 
of it ina minute or two, while vainly striving to 
recall it. Let Miss Busk test her supposition by 
asking her friends to recount their dreams of the 
preceding night. I venture to say that in a week 
she will not have collected half a dozen clear 
dreams, unless, of course, she happens upon the 
exceptional case of an habitual strong dreamer. 

I should like to add that much light is, I think, 
thrown on this subject by a work recently pub 
lished in Germany, Dr. Du Prel’s Philosophie der 
Mystik, of which I am preparing an English 
translation. Dr. Du Prel is an author of scientific 
education, an evolutionist of Darwin’s school, and 
a metaphysician of Kant’s. To a Kantian, who 
regards time asa subjective form of consciousness, 
there is, of course, no & priori impossibility in 
prevision. C. C. Massey. 

Athenzeum Club. 


Arms or Pemproxe Cotiece (6 S. x. 148, 
254, 416)—Mr. Bett is most probably correct in 
supposing that the divergency in the blazon of 
these coats arose from the loose phraseology of 
some of the old rolls. There is no doubt that the 
correct blazon of Chatillon is Gu., three pallets 
vair, a chief or. The chief is sometimes charged 
for cadency ; but I have never met with an instance 
of the use of the coat abroad in which the blazon 
was either paly or vair, three pallets gu. Better 
authority than any monument is afforded by the 
seals of members of the house, some of which will 
be found in Vrée, Généalogie des Comtes de 
Flandres. Barry, or burelé, coats often varied ia 
the number of bars both at home and abroad. 

J. Woopwarp. 

Montrose. 


Rowtanpson’s “Huntinc Breaxrast” (6° 
8. x. 383).—I am able to answer some of the 
queries put by Curnpert Bepe in his curious 
story of the duplicate ——. John Leech was 
quite correct in his fox-hounds and small hunting- 
horns. Fox-hunting was the same, in all essential 


particulars, at the end of the last century and the 
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beginning of the present as it now is, As regards 
English hounds, they were not at any time the 
“very gaunt creatures” described by your corre- 
spondent. Beckford’s Thoughts upon Hunting 
was published in 1782, or within a year or two of 
that date. It describes the foxhound as it is 
now to be seen in the best packs. The average 
height is twenty-two to twenty-three inches at the 
shoulder, and the hounds are stout-boned and 
muscular. Staghounds are a little higher. Those 
of Her Majesty’s pack average twenty-five inches, 
and those used by the late Mr. Bisset to hunt the 
wild stag in Devon and Somerset twenty-six. An 
approximate measurement of the hounds in the 

ictures may be arrived at by surrounding objects. 

possess a hunting picture by Francis Sartorius, 

inted in 1788, in which the hounds are like 
those of the present day. I also have portraits of 
foxhounds by Sawrey Gilpin, R.A., and by Philip 
Reinagle, R.A., dated respectively 1801 and 1804, 
depicting hounds which any modern M.F.H. would 
be glad to possess. The “ gaunt creatures” in the 
pictures are probably German hounds. I havea 
portrait of such painted by Greif. 

As regards the “very large and curly French 
horn,” nothing of the kind was ever used in this 
country. The horn in early times was a thin, 
straightish cow’s horn, lipped and rimmed with 
silver. When the metal horn was first introduced 
Icannot say. The pictures described by Curn- 
sede Bepe do not represent any scene connected 
with English hunting. They are probably altogether 
fanciful, and of German conception. The name 
Eckstein attached to one of the pictures is doubt- 
less a clue to the mystery. Eckstein was a German 
who studied at the Royal Academy in this country, 
and obtained honours there in 1762 and 1764 for 
bas-relief work. He was principally a sculptor 
and modeller in wax, but in later life he painted 
in oil, and exhibited his pictures at the Academy 
up to 1798. Eckstein was, beyond doubt, the 
source of these pictures, and painted or copied the 
first—unless, indeed, both are prints mounted on 
canvas and painted over. Their absolute identity 
in every particular has suggested this to my mind. 
Thave known this trick performed so cleverly as 
to elude very close examination; and the fraud 
‘was practised so successfully some years ago as to 
deceive the hanging committee of the Royal 
Academy. Will your correspondent please to ex- 
amine the pictures closely in reference to this 
point ? S. James A. Satter, 

Basingfield, Basingstoke, 

I have before me No. 7 of Rowlandson’s Miseries 
of Social Life, representing a hunt dinner. The 
breakfast piece contains, we are told, “eleven 
figures and three dogs.” Here are nine figures and 
three dogs. The huntsman is not present. The 
walls are adorned with a hunting piece and three 


stags’ heads, It appears probable that this has 


been engraved from a companion picture to the 
“ Hunting Breakfast.” 
Norman Cuevers, CaLcurrensis. 


A few days after my note was published in these 
pages I went to Leamington, and Mr. Simmons 
showed me the painting by Eckstein. It isin every 
particular a duplicate of that by T. Gower, 
although I consider the latter picture to be more 
artistically finished than the other. I shall be glad 
to know whether these two pictures can be correctly 
described as copies from an original by Rowlandson. 

Curnpert BEpE. 


Torner’s Pictures anp Drawines §. x. 
408).—In reply to Mr. Graves’s query, it may > 
interest him to know that when at Abbotsford last 
year I saw several (six, I think) water-colour 
drawings of Turner in Scott’s breakfast-room. I 
heard they were valued at 1,000I. each, and were 
likely to find other walls to hang upon than those ; 
built by the great novelist. J. B.S. a 

Manchester. 


Ericrammatic (6% x. 385).—This 
epitaph is given in Fairley’s Epitaphiana, Nos. 9, 
189, 292, as occurring at Monkwearmouth, St. 
Mary’s, Swansea, and Clerkenwell, and in neither 
case is it exactly like the Grantham inscription. 
For instance, at Monkwearmouth it reads thus :— : 

“In memory of Sarah Willock, Wife of John Willock, ri. 
Wo Died August 15, 1825, Aged 48 Years, She was But 
Reasons ForBids me to Sa what, But think what a 
woman should Be and she was that,” 

At Swansea, thus :— 

*€On Elizabeth, the wife of William Vidall, who died 
June 29th, 1843, aged 48 years. 

She was, but words are wanting to say what ; 
Think what a wife should be—and she was that.” 
At Clerkenwell, thus :— 

“Near this monitor of human instability are de- 
posited the remains of Ann, the wife of ——. She 
resigned her life the 8th day of November, 1784, aged 
thirty-seven years. 


“ She was |— 
But words are wanting to say what ! 
Think what a wife should be, 
And she was that.” 


They ail sound like Admetus’s lament for Alcestis. 
Epwarp Matay. 


[Very numerous comments upon this epitaph, which 
in slightly differing forms is obviously very common, 
have reached us. We will endeavour to abridge in- 
formation which would extend over many pages. Mr, 
J. D. Preston declares it to be absent from the collec- 
tions of Andrews and J. Potter Briscoe, but to appear 
in that of Loaring. A similar epitaph is on a stone at 
St. Mary’s Elland, Yorks. E. R. W. quotes a form from 
Ashford Churchyard, near Bakewell, Derbyshire. Pnror. 
ATTWELL gives it from Barnes Churchyard with the 
date 1791, and believes he has seen it elsewhere with an 
earlier date. Mr. J. H. SHARPE says it appears in 
Claverton Churchyard, Somersetshire, 1841, and with 
additional verses in Old St. John’s Churchyard, Boston. 
Mx, Ernest B. Savace quotes a variant from the 
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churchyard of Nuneaton, Warwickshire, 1847. Pat 
says it is a copy of a much older epitaph. W. E. H. 
has a form in which “ friend ” is substituted for “ wife.” 
ALPHA states that the epitaph sppears at the end of 
Breton’s Anecdote, Wit, and Humour, and has an impres- 
sion it is to be found at Great Malvern. Ma. Brrxpeck 
TERRY says it is at least a century old, and draws 
attention to the epitaph in Clerkenwell Churchyard 
with the date 1784, and to one at Monkwearmouth, 
1825. A. H. D. quotes from Ashford Churchyard, 
Derbyshire, with “ woman” for ‘‘ wife.” ’. R. B. 
has seen it in at least two churchyards in Derby- 
shire, near Bakewell. W. 8. B. H. sends a further 
variation from the churchyard of Charles Church, Ply- 
mouth. L. A. W. (Dublin) says the epitaph is given in 
Household Words, vol. xvii. p. 372, in an article headed 
“ Among the 


Otp Boox ny Jonn (6" 8. x. 387).— 
I possess a curious old book by this John Seller, 
which, although not identical with the subject of 
this query, corresponds with it in most respects, 
and is the same size. Its title-page is as follows: 

The | History | of | England | Giving | A True and 
Impartial Account of the most | Considerable Transac- 
tions in the Church and | State, in Peace and War, during 
the | Reigns of all the Kings and Queens, | from the 
coming of Julius Ceesar into Britain | With | An Account 
of all the Plots, Conspiracies, Insurrections, and Re- 
bellions. | Likewise | A Relation of the Wonderful Pro- 
digies. | Monstrous Births, Terrible Earth-Quakes, | 
Dreadful Sights in the Air, Lamentable | Famines, 
Plagues, Thunders, Lightnings, and | Fires, &c., to the 
_ 1696. Being the Eighth | Year of the Reign of 

is present Majesty | King William the III. | Together | 
With a particular Description of the Rarities | In the 
several Counties of England and Wales: | With Exact 
Maps of each County | By John Seller, | Hydrographer 
to His Majesty | London, Printed by Job and John 
Sue llim, | against Crosby-Square, in Bishopsgate-street, 


In addition to the maps of the various counties, 
&c., it also has the figures of “The Idols of the 
Ancient Saxons,” but uncoloured. The frontis- 
iece has in the centre a medallion with “ Old 
assau’s hook-nosed head,” surrounded by figures, 
in niches, of “ A Romane, A Britaine, A Saxon, 
A Dane,” and “A Norman,” and the work is 
dedicated to the king, in a style curious in itself 
and highly characteristic of the period. ‘The 
Deliverer” is told that he had raised the genius 
of the nation by his own heroic example above 
what it was in our third Edward or fifth Henry’s 
days. Wituram Ke tty, F.S.A. 
icester. 


Famity or Brrp (6" x. 189).—The arms and 
crest mentioned as being borne by William Bird, 
of Walton le Dale and Preston, Lancashire, in 
1800, were granted by William Camden, Claren- 
cieux, to Sir William Byrd, of London and Little- 
bury, Essex, Doctor of Civil Law, Dean of the 
Arches, Judge of the Prerogative Court of Canter- 
bury, and one of the Masters of the High Court of 
Chancery. See Visitation of Essex, Harl. MSS., 
1542. pedigree therein given ends with 


Thomas Byrd (two years old in 1634), Elizabeth 
and Susan, as the descendants of Thomas Byrd, of 
Littlebury, by Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
Brande, of Great Hormead, Herts; but the monn- 
mental inscription in Littlebury Church, recording 
his death on Sept. 11, 1640, in the fortieth year of 
his age, states that he had issue living, by Eliza- 
beth his wife, Thomas, William, John, Elizabeth, 
Susan, Anne, Martha, and Jane. Thomas, the 
eldest son, married Ann, daughter of the Rey, 
Edward Rowley, of Caius College, Cambridge, by 
whom he had Thomas (four years old in 1664), 
Ann, Elizabeth, and Susan. His brothers William 
and John are mentioned in their father’s will, I 
have been unable to trace them further, and should 
be obliged by any particulars respecting them and 
their descendants, Tuomas Birp, 
Romford. 


“Don Juan,” Canto xv. Stanza 66 ix, 
510 ; x. 56, 76, 134).—Salpicon is undoubtedly a 
Spanish dish. Baretti (second edition, 1778) gives 
“cold beef cut in slices and eaten with oil and 
vinegar, onion and pepper”; but Littré’s descrip- 
tion is better. It is still a favourite dish in this 
country (Argentine Republic), and is merely a 
salad with small cooked pieces of meat added to 
it. It is more generally known as gaspacho, 
Olla podrida and ropa vieja—appetizing names— 
differ, inasmuch as they are cooked and eaten 
warm. 

Apropos of Spanish words, allow me to correct 
a small error in 6" 8. ix. 120. In reviewing The 
Giiegiience, the word baile is explained as “a 
species of dramatic representation performed by 
masked actors, and accompanied by songs and 
dances.” Any sort of dance is a baile. There is, 
however, a dance in this country very similar to 
that described. In it the guitarrista introduces 
himself as a poor wandering minstrel. He then 
commences to play and sing, when one of the girls 
of the company rises and selects with her hanker- 
chief a partner from amongst the men. The music 
ceases and the pair recite some impromptu verses, 
full of disfraz, or very bad punning. The music 
and singing resumes and the dance proceeds, con- 
sisting of innumerable figures. I believe it is a 
dance peculiar to this country. It is very graceful, 

Grpsoy. 

Los Ingleses, Ajé, Buenos Ayres, 


Princess Pocanontas (6 §, ix. 508; x. 36, 133, 
152, 215, 296, 337).—I, too, have bought Messrs, 
Cassell’s Adventures of Capt. Iohn Smith in con- 
sequence of the review in “N. & Q.” <A doubt 


has suggested itself to my mind as to whether the 
book is a verbatim reprint, or whether “newly 
ordered ” includes rewriting. Is “reliable ” actually 
used by Capt. Smith? and is there not a modern 
ring about the description of his meeting with 
Pocahontas in London? See p. 281: “ With s 
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bright look she turned her face full toward me.” 
I could quote other passages which seem to me 
modern. Being far from books of reference, I am 
compelled to resort to “N. & Q.” 

PARAGASH. 


Houses Secret Coampers (5" xii. 
248, 312; 6S. ii. 12, 117, 295, 433, 523 ; iii. 
96; iv. 116, 217; v. 397, 478; vi. 76; viii. 238 ; 
x. 37, 158, 393).—Mr. Walford, in Greater London, 
mentions that a secret chamber was discovered a 
few years ago behind the chimney in the great 
hall at Saunderstead Court, near Croydon, but 
that it has since been “ partialiy closed up.” 

Mus Rosticvs. 


Bisnop Keene (6" S. x. 128, 253, 412),— 
Catherine, widow of the Rev. Moses St. Eloy, 
a somewhile Vicar of Langford, Beds, in her will, 
dated 1773, names her ‘niece Mary Keene, wife 
of the Bishop of Ely, and daughter of the late Mr. 
Lancelot Andrewes.” Could your correspondents 
help me to identify this Mrs. St. Eloy? H. W. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


4 Christmas Garland: Carols and Poems from the Fif- 
teenth Century to the Present Time, Edited by A. H. 
Bullen, Illustrated. (Nimmo.) 

Or the season's books—using the term in the strictest 

sense to indicate the books that belong to the season as 

well as come with it—Mr. Bullen’s collection of Christ- 
mas carols and poems is the best, Similar collections 
are, of course, familiar. Mr. Bullen does not, indeed, 

pretend to cater for those who regard carols from a 

purely antiquarian point of view. His book is intended 

to be popular rather than scholarly. The spelling is 
modernized, and, in one or two rare instances, a stanza 
or #0 is omitted. Scholarly none the less it is, and repre- 
sentative also, including, as it does, every form of Christ- 

mas strain, from early mysteries down to poems 80 

modern as not previously to have seen the light. The 

whole is ranged under three heads,—‘‘ Christmas Chants 

Carols,” “ Carmina Sacra,” and “ Christmas Customs 
and Christmas Cheer.” Such poemsas George Wither’s “So 
now is come our joyful’st feast,” in its way incomparable 

(Mr, Bullen, we are sorry to say, is, in his notes, rather 

unjust to Wither), and the famous carol “ Bringing in 

the Boar’s Head,” from Wynkyn de Worde’s collection, 
are typical of the third division; the second includes 

Milton’s “Ode on the Nativity,” numerous poems by 

Crashaw, Vaughan the Silurist, Drummond, and Wither ; 

while in the first are poems by Mr. William Morris, Mr. 

Swinburne, and Miss Christina G. Rossetti. In honour 

of the season as well as the volume we depart from the 

Tule that bids us, on account of space, rarely quote, and 

o~ four stanzas of Mr. John Addington Symonds’s “ A 

mas Lullaby,” which Mr. Bullen has been fortunate 
enough to be the first to bring to light, It is one of the 

“ Carmina Sacra.” 


“Sleep, baby, oo ! the mother sings ; 
Heaven’s angels kneel and fold their wings ; 
Sleep, baby, sleep ! 
With swathes of scented hay thy bed 
By Mary’s hand at eve was spread, 
Sleep, baby, sleep ! 


At midnight came the shepherds, they 
Whom seraphs waken'd by the way, 
Sleep, baby, sleep ! 


And three kings from the East afar 
Ere dawn came guided by the star. 
Sleep, baby, sleep !” 


Among sources of indebtedness Mr. Bullen naturally 
counts “N.& Q.” One or two carols communicated by 
Cuthbert Bede, who, fortunately for our readers, is still 
a frequent contributor, form, indeed, a highly interest- 
ing portion of the contents. The arrangement of the 
poems, with the source printed at the top, is agreeable, 
and the appearance of the volume, on which the pub- 
lisher has lavished all luxury of paper, type, border, 
binding, and illustration, is eminently attractive. The 
book is thus #n almost ideal Christmas gift. Mr. Bullen’s 
notes are judicious. His preface deals pleasantly with 
the literature of the subject, and includes some poems 
for which no place is fuund in the text. 


The Characters of Jean de la Bruyire. Newly rendered 
into English by Henri Van Laun. With an Intro- 
duction, a Biographical Memoir, and Notes. LIllus- 
trated. (Nimmo.) 

Tue Characters of La Bruyére have been frequently 

translated into English. In the interesting and erudite 

introduction to his new rendering, Mr. Van Laun counts 
seven different versions, the first of which is dated so 
early as 1698. Not before, however, have the Characters 
seen the light in an edition such as that in which now 
they appear. Mr. Van Laun’s competency as a trans- 

Jator and an annotator was testified in his rendering of 

Moliére, which sprang into immediate favour, quickly 

replaced all previous versions, and has remained, in 

many important respects, a work of unquestioned autho- 
rity. Less difficult than the task of translating Moliére, 
but still far from easy, is that of putting into an English 
dress the writings of the amiable and equable philo- 
sopher whose insight into human motive was no less 
subtle than that of Moliére, and whose nervous, lucid, 
and passionless style is so admirably suited for reflection 
and satire. To see Mr. Van Laun’s English at its best 
the chapter on opinions should be read. The short, 
crisp, epigrammatic sentences of this are reproduced in 

English with singular spirit and fidelity. To say that 

this is the best translation of La Bruyére is little. Mr. 

Van Laun has laid all his predecessors under contribu- 

tion. He has, besides, enriched his edition with a series 

of admirable notes, taken, to some extent, from the fine 
edition of La Bruyére recently completed in the * Col- 
lection des Classiques Frangaises’’ of MM. Hachette. 

A chief attraction of the volume has yet to be mentioned, 

It is one of the handsomest volumes of the season. 

Six portraits specially etched by M. Damman, a series 

of lovely headpieces etched by M. Foulquier, and a 

portrait of Ia Bruyére by the same artist, render the 

book one of the most sumptuous issued from the English 
press. The typography is also admirable, and the richly 
gilt vellum half binding is a new, commendable, an 
grateful feature in a book of the class, 


The Lord Mayor: a Tale of London in 1384. By Emily 
Sarah Holt. (Shaw & Co.) 

The Lord of the Marches. (Same author and publisher.) 
History can scarcely be conveyed in pleasanter guise 
than in the antiquarian volumes of Miss Holt. In The 
Lord Mayor she gives the story of John de Northampton 
and the persecutions of the Lollards. Her style is de- 
— and her archeological colouring imparts to the 
whole an added charm. 


The period of the action of The Lord of the Marches 
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is nearly the same as in The Lord Mayor, and Lollard 
troubles contribute a part of the interest, The two 
books have the same characteristics. 


Proof Engravings from the English Illustrated Magazine. 

(Macmillan & Co.) 

Messrs. Macuriian & Co. have issued a series of twenty 
proof engravings of designs originally published in 
the Zaglish Iilustrated Magazine. These are upon 
India paper, and are of singular beauty. No better plan 
of advertising the conspicuous merits of the magazine 
ean be devised. In delicacy and beauty of execution, 
and, indeed, in all artistic respects, the best among the 
designs stand in the front of contemporary art. Such 
engravings as those of Mr. Alma Tadema’s “ Shy,” Mr. 
Sandys's portrait of Mr. Matthew Arnold, and D. G. 
Rossetti’s “ Lady Lilith” are veritable treasures. The 
collection bas high value. 

A FACSIMILE reprint of the first edition of Dr. John- 
son’s Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, issued by Mr. Elliot 
Stock, is a timely and a welcome boon. The original 
edition appeared in 1759. An introduction, by Dr. 
James Macaulay, and a bibliography add to the value of 
a book likely to be a favourite with collectors, Like the 
original, the reprint is in two volumes, 


Books received include Christmas Gleams (Glasgow, 
D. Bryce & Sons), The Voyage of Arundel, and other 
Rhymes from Cornwall, by Henry Sewell Stoke, a new 
edition (Longmans & Co.), The Altar Hymnal (Griffith, 
Parran & Co.), and some children’s books from the same 
publishers. 

Tue Christmas Number of the English Illustrated 
Magazine takes a foremost place among similar publica- 
tions. The illustrations are throughout of a high degree 
of excellence, those appended to the article “ Clovelly ” 
being especially distinguished for taste and neatness of 
execution, The letterpress contains, besides other inter- 
esting matter, the continuation of “ A Family Affair,” by 
Hugh Conway; a good paper on Gainsborough, by Mr. 
Comyns Carr ; and an appropriate article on “ Christmas- 
tide in the Khyber Pass,” by Mr. Archibald Forbes. 


Tue Christmas number of the Bookseller is a singularly 
interesting record of the present state of the publishing 
world. Its designs are sufficiently numerous and effective 
to make it a desirable possession. 


Waar the Christmas number of the Bookseller does 
for England, the Christmas number of the Publishers’ 
Weekly does for America. This also serves an end 
beyond the trade purpose for which it is issued. 


Tux Pall Mall Gazette has carried out successfully a 
further innovation upon conventional journalism by 
issuing a Christmas extra. The varied contents of this 
are headed by a grim story by Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Mr. Harprne, of Piccadilly, has sent us a supply of 
Christmas cards, differing in many respects from any- 
thing previously attempted. They include grotesque 
designs by Ernest Griset and other quaint and attractive 
subjects, 


We regret to announce the death of Mr, John Askew 
Roberts, which took place, after a long illness, on Wed- 
nesday, the 10th inst., at Oswestry, which was the place 
of his birth, and of which he was a justice of the peace. 
He was the son of an Oswestry bookseller, and succeed- 
ing to the business, he established the Oswald's Well 
magazine, which some time later developed into the 
Oswestry Advertizer. In 1868 he sold the copyright of 
this paper to its present proprietor, but sustained his 
interest in it by establishing, and editing up to the day 


gones,” relating principally to Wales and the Border 
Counties. Mr. Roberts was one of the most enthusiastic 
antiquaries in North Wales and Shropshire, a frequent 
contributor to the Transactions of the Powys-land Club 
and the Shropshire Archzological Society, of the counei] 
of which he was a member. He was the author of the 
well-known Gossiping Guide to Wales, Wynnstay and the 
Wynns, Contributions to Oswestry History, &c. His last 
work, on Oswestry Toll-gates, is in the press. To Mr, 
Stanley Leighton, M.P., in the compilation of Oswest 
Records, Mr. Roberts gave valuable assistance, and he 
was also associated with Mr. Wynne, of Peniarth, in the 
annotation of that valuable work the History of the 
Gwydir Family. Mr. Roberts was an occasional cop. 
tributor to “ N, & Q,” 


Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Our valued contributors Mr. James Dixon, of Harrow 
Lands, Dorking, and Mr. Joseru Garton, of Friargate, 
Derby, write to explain that in German Christ—Christian 
and Christus—Christ, and that, in spite of the irreverent 
sound in English, there is nothing remarkable in the 
phrases quoted. 

J. W. Howse. (“ Pronunciation of Names”).—The 
accepted pronunciation is as follows: 1, Greenhaw; 
2, Mahes; 3, Young. 

W. D. (“ Capt. Gronow ").—Reminiscences of Captain 
Gronow, related by Himself, second edition, revised, 
Smith, Elder & Co., 1862, contains a full account of this 
officer, and many stories concerning duels in which he 
was and was not engaged. 

J. Beare (“ A Grammatical Question ”).—No ruleof 
the English language applies to the question you raise, 
None of the three forms advanced is either elegant or 
defensible; and any one seeking to write grammatical 
English would shape the question so as to avoid the 
difficulty. 

X. Y. (* Knights of the Wheatsheaf ”).—It is against 
our practice to repeat a question which has so recently 
appeared. No answer having been received, information 
is apparently lacking. We will, however, again draw 
our readers’ attention to the query, which will be found 
6 8, x, 228, 

(“A Startling Telegram ”’).—We are obliged for 
this communication, which, however, has more than once 
before been printed, 

Corricknpa.—P, 462, col. 1, note ¢, for “ 1481” read 
1381. P. 471, col. 2, 1. 1, for “MS, Portiforium ” read 
MS. York Portiforium. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 


Now ready, Fifty-fourth Edition, in 1 vol. royal 8vo. with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
31s. 6d. bound, gilt edges, 


LODGE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 
For 1885, 


CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 


Hurst & Brackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


Crown folio, Roxburgh binding, price 31. 3s. 


The HISTORY, DESCRIPTION, and ANTIQUITIES of the 


PREBENDAL CHURCH of the BLESSED VIRGIN MARY of THAME, in the COUNTY and DIOCESE of OXFORD; 
including a Transcript of all the Monumental Inscriptions remaining therein; voluminous Pedigrees; Kxtracts from the 
Registers and Churchwardens’ Books; together with copious Antiquarian, Architectural, Personal, and Genealogical 
Notes and Appendices relating to, and illustrative of, the Town, its History, and Inhabitants. To which is added an 
Account of the Ancient Chapelries of Towersey, Tettesworth, Rycott, and Sydenham. With numerous Illustrations, 


By Rev. FREDERICK GEORGE LEE, D.D. F.S.A., 
Vicar of All Saints’, Lambeth, S.E, 


Special Notice to Directors of Public Libraries and to Collectors of Cyunty Histories.—Of this Work, recently published by 
Subscription, each copy signed by the Author, a limited number of unsubscribed-for copies is now on sale, orders for which 
should at once be sent to the Publishers. No further Edition will be published, so that the Book is likely to become exceedingly 


rare. 

“It rarely happens that so noble a volume devoted to the history of a small country parish is offered to the admiring eyes of 
zealous antiquaries. Here we have a folio of 694 columns, to which is added a most copious index of 54 closely printed columns 
more—with many full-page illustrations, and a goodly number of woodcuts; rich in pedigrees and in biographical notices. 
Unquestionably a labour of love....Certainly Thame is fortunate in its historian. Such a monograph leaves little to be desired. 
The type, the paper, the illustrations, the general style of the book, are excellent; and the minute and exhaustive handling of 
the subject demands high commendation."— Notes and Queries, Dec. 13. 

“ Dr. Lee’s work can claim a higher position than that of a mere local record, for it has preserved a wealth of matter from 
MSS. and other inaccessible sources, which will be of use not only to the local antiquary, but to historians and archwologists in 
common, The numerous carefully-drawn and beautifully-tabulated pedigrees are not, as is too often the case with those displayed 
upon the folding sheets of our county histories, pedigrees of only the great families, extracted from already published works, but 
they are also those of representative townsfolk and the lesser gentry, compiled by painstaking and original investigations, In 
fact, the spirit in which the author has undertaken his work is evidently that of loving interest in his native place, and, like all 
true work which is an object of love and care to the workman, it will survive to that workman's praise. The illustrations are 
interesting and of architectural value, The type is as sumptuous as might be expected from such well-known printers as Messrs. 
Mitchell & Hughes, and the beautiful wood-biock headings and blazons of arms add greatly to the charm of the volume. Indeed, 
the publishers of the Harleian Society's publications seem fairly to rival any firm in this especial department.”—Aylesbury News, 


London : Mircuett & Hueues, 140, Wardour Street, W. 


For the Safe and Orderly Keeping of SUN FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES, 
\D Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, S.W.; Oxford Street 
(corner of Vere Street), W. Fire established 1710. Home and 


all LETTERS and PAPERS, Manu- | Foreign Insurances at moderate retes. Life established 1810. Specially 


pa! rates for young lives. Large uses. Immediate settlement of 
claims. 


script or Printed, use 


STONE'S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with Illustrated Catalogue of 

all Sizes and Prices, sent by PARCELS POST to 
“y address in the United Kingdom on the receipt of state of the blood attended with bad digestion and general debility. A 
few doses of the Pills taken in time are an eff reventive inst 


Qs, 6d, in Stamps or Postal Order, payable to ut and rheumatism. Any one who has an attack of either should use 
olloway’s Ointment also, the powerful action of which, combined 
@e of effect a cure. These 
6 ac rectly on e » whic ey purify and improve. 
HENRY STONE & SON, BANBURY Having once subdued the severity of these diseases, ~ at 
, the Ointment, after f ing the affected joints with warm brine, 

Manufacturers and Patentees. will speedily relax all stiffness and prevent apy permanent 


STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS— 


uent cause of gout and tism is t! 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 
SPORT. 


By the late W. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT, M.P. 
With numerous Illustrations by General Crealock, C.B. . 
small ito. [In 


EPISODES of MY SECOND LIFE. By A. Gallenga, 2 vols. demy Svo. 295m 
ANNALS of the FRENCH STAGE: from its Origin to the Death of Racinaaaa 


By FREDERICK HAWKINS, With Portraits. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 28. 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT ART in PHGENICIA, CYPRUS, and ASIA MINOM 
By GRORGES PERROT and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. Translated from the French by WALTER ARMSTRONG, B.A. Oxon. Comme 
ing about 500 lilustrations. 2 vols. imperial Svo, the prem 


The FIRST NAPOLEON’S LETTERS and DESPATCHES, A SELECTION 


from. With Explanatory Notes. By Captain the Hon. D. BINGHAM. 3 vols. demy 8vo. 42s. 
The SCOTTISH HIGHLANDERS and the LAND LAWS. By Professa 
BLACKIE. Demy 8vo. 


WEST AFRICAN ISLANDS. By Captain A, B, Ellis, Author of “The Land@ 
Fetish.” Demy 8vo. ( Shortigy 

SHORT STUDIES, ETHICAL and RELIGIOUS, By the Rev. H. N. Oxenhay 
Demy 8vo. Short, 

LEAVES from a PRISON DIARY; or, Lectures to a “ Solitary” Audience, 


MICHAEL DAVITT. This book was written during the Author's confinement in Portland. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 2is. 


BRITISH DAIRY FARMING, By James Long. With numerous Illustrationgj 
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